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1.L.0. Notes 


The Preparatory Maritime Meeting, the opening of which was 
announced in the previous issue of these “ Notes ’’, closed on 6 Decem- 
ber. At the conclusion of its proceedings it adopted two reports, one 
on the closely related problems of hours and manning, the other on 
holidays with pay for seamen. In these reports the Meeting, in view 
of its preparatory character, does not make any formal proposals, 
but it offers a comprehensive analysis of the views put forward by 
the various parties to the discussion in the hope that this will provide 
the International Labour Office and the various Governments with 
the necessary information on the points under discussion. The Meeting 
directed its attention chiefly to defining and clarifying these points, 
with a view to helping the Office to draw up proposals which may 
lead to definite decisions at the special Maritime Session of the 
Conference to be held in the autumn of 1936. 


The long and difficult discussions on the question of hours on board 
ship which have been continuously in progress since 1920, when the 
proposed Convention, at the Genoa Conference, failed by a single 
vote to obtain the necessary two-thirds majority, give a special interest 
to the views expressed on this subject and the prospects they open 
up of a possible solution. 

On this question, which on the present occasion was coupled with 
the question of manning, the Seamen’s Group urged that recent 
events had given new force to the reasons—of justice, humanity, 
safety, and international competition—that they had always invoked 
in favour of international regulation. The regulation of hours of work 
in shore industries had made great strides during the last sixteen 
years, nationally and internationally. The 48-hour week was laid 
down by the Washington Convention in 1919 ; it was now widespread 
in industry, including land transport, and was already giving place 
to the 40-hour week. In these developments seamen had been entirely 
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neglected. They had been waiting for fifteen years for some inter- 
national regulation and they hoped that at last the opportunity 
of succeeding had arrived. Their position as regards conditions of 
work had not improved in some countries; and in the desire for 
economy during the crisis of the last few years there had been a tend- 
ency to resort to under-manning in quantity and quality, to the danger 
of crews and the public in general. The claims to international regula- 
tion were based on humanitarianism and could not be determined 
solely by immediate economic considerations. 

If it were argued that the question of wages was bound up with the 
problem of hours and manning, the seamen’s reply was that certain 
countries in which high standards of wages prevailed had nevertheless 
already gone ahead in establishing equally high standards of hours 
and manning. In order to avoid international competition at the 
expense of the seamen, it was desirable that similar standards should be 
set up in other countries, and this could only be done by international 
regulation. 


On the shipowners’ side there were some slight variations in the 
opinions expressed. The British representative, in particular, said 
that, as the Committee would be well aware, British shipowners were 
opposed to any international regulation of hours and manning indepen- 
dently of wages. The fundamental object of the International Labour 
Organisation was to diminish international competition by way of 
unfair conditions of labour. Any shortening of hours of work or any 
increase in manning might be offset nationally by reductions in wages ; 
further, any increase in manning or overtime would simply increase 
the existing disparity in working costs between different countries— 
in other words, increase rather than decrease international competi- 
tion, and so defeat the primary object of the Organisation. As, how- 
ever, it was impracticable at present to regulate wages internationally, 
the only statesmanlike course was to leave hours and manning to be 
regulated nationally, by whatever method each country might consider 
best suited to its own conditions, viz., by legislation, or, as the British 
shipowners preferred, by collective agreement. Other shipowners’ 
representatives expressed their readiness to negotiate on the problems 
before the Committee, but considered that the legislation, agreements, 
and practice in their own countries represented the furthest extent 
to which they could go in international regulation. In any case hours 
of work at sea could not be regulated on the same lines as hours of 
work on shore (e.g. as regards the weekly rest), and the special con- 
ditions of the shipping industry must be taken into account. The 
French shipowners’ representative intimated that he would co-operate 
in working out an International Convention on hours of work, which 
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he considered was the only means of creating equality between the 
different countries. 


*x 
* oS 


Among the members of the Government Group, lastly, the majority 
appeared to feel that it was time to arrive at some international 
agreement, and that present circumstances were more suitable for 
this than the past had been. The Spanish Government representative 
supported the Seamen’s Group in their demand for such an agreement» 
on grounds of safety and social considerations, and in order to equalise 
the conditions of competition between the maritime countries. The 
French Government representative emphasised that limitation of 
hours of work on board ship and regulation of manning were also 
required in order to offset the unemployment among seamen caused 
by the technical transformations which were being made in the building 
and running of ships, e.g. the increasing use of oil at the expense of 
coal, the greater speed of modern ships, and the growing tendency to 
build bigger ships. Moreover, shipping could now be said to be slowly 
recovering from the economic crisis, and if shipowners could organise 
as they had done in various instances (e.g. the tanker pool) for improv- 
ing the economic side of their business, it should not be beyond their 
ability to organise internationally the labour conditions of their 
employees. 

At the close of the general discussion the United States Government 
delegate pointed out that the shipowners’ and seamen’s delegates 
of the United States had both supported the three-watch system 
without overtime. He added that he had received official authorisation 
to support the three-watch system. 


of 
* * 


It would appear, concludes the report of the Meeting, from a 
consideration of the summary of the discussion, “ that that discussion 
has served an extremely useful purpose, and that in some of the views 
expressed by members of all three Groups there are to be found certain 
common elements which indicate that a basis of agreement on the 
question of hours and manning is beginning to emerge. ” 

Such a conclusion, in a unanimous report, is evidently a favourable 
portent. But perhaps still more important for the future success of the 
present efforts is the new atmosphere in which the discussions took 
place. “ If we look back ”’, said the Secretary General at the close of the 
Meeting, “to the last Maritime Conference, which the representative 
of the shipowners of the greatest maritime country in the world did 
not attend, if we look back at those years of crisis when we hesitated 
to call together the Joint Maritime Commission, because we were 
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afraid that a meeting would make things worse instead of better—if 
we compare that situation with the picture which I have just given 
you of this Meeting, I think it is impossible to deny that this Meeting 
may be described, in one word, as a success. I say this without hesita- 
tion and without qualification. ” 


The question of labour statistics is one of the items provionally 
selected by the Governing Body for the agenda of the 1937 Conference. 
The Committee of Statistical Experts which met at Geneva from 16 to 
18 December was asked to express an opinion on this proposal. The 
Committee’s view was favourable, and it recommended that as a 
first stage consideration should be given to the possibility of adopting 
a Convention on statistics of wages and hours of work. 

From the outset the Office has devoted much attention to the 
problem of perfecting the methods of compiling statistics and securing 
uniformity in these methods. The existence of data which are both 
reliable and as far as possible comparable is in fact an indispensable 
condition for its studies. Four International Conferences of Labour 
Statisticians have been convened by the Office to discuss various 
aspects of the problem. The conclusions reached during these discus- 
sions took the form of resolutions which were brought to the notice 
of the Governments. But these resolutions have not in themselves 
any binding force ; they cannot be ratified or form the subject of inter- 
national engagements. The aim of the proposal to place the question 
on the agenda of the Conference is to improve this state of affairs 
and get the Governments to undertake definite obligations regarding 
the compilation of their labour statistics. 





The Present Phase of Economic 
and Social Development in the U.S.S.R. 


by 


Lewis L. Lorwin and A. ABRAMSON 


In September and October 1935, Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin, Eco- 
nomic Adviser, International Labour Office, formerly with the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., and Mr. A. Abramson, 
Member of the General Information Section, International Labour 
Office, had the opportunity of visiting the U.S.S.R. This article is 
a record of some of the information which they gathered and of the 
observations made during this visit. The Review offers this article 
to its readers in view of the interest in economic and social deve- 
lopment in the Soviet Union. The article is not intended to give 
a comprehensive view of conditions in the Soviet Union, but merely 
an account of some of the striking changes now taking place. It 
is of course to be regarded as the expression of the personal views 
of the writers. 


NYONE who has visited the U.S.S.R. at intervals during 
the last decade or so cannot but be struck by the great 
strides forward made during recent years. 

On arriving at the station at Niegoreloje—at the Soviet- 
Polish frontier—which is in itself a record of achievement, 
one at once becomes aware of a new tone in the life of the 
country. 

It is in some of the large cities that the external evidences 
of industrial and cultural advance are particularly striking. 
Moscow is almost unrecognisable as compared with 19381. 
Many parts of the city have been modernised; streets have 
been widened and paved with asphalt ; large squares have been 
laid out at different points in the city. Some of the streets 
radiating from these squares are lined with tall new buildings, 
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some of them Government offices and others apartment houses, 
hotels, workers’ clubs, etc. 

As one drives through the Soviet cities, one cannot miss the 
fact that a new urban civilisation is arising which is in profound 
contrast to the old. Not only in the large cities, too, but even in 
the smaller. industrial towns one sees, sometimes side by side 
with the old one- and two-storey wooden buildings or tenement 
houses, the modern structures which have been put up within 
the last four or five years. A number of these buildings are in 
the centre of the cities, but most of the newer housing develop- 
ments are on the outskirts of cities where they form compact 
industrial towns. 

As one looks further one finds more substantial evidences 
of industrial progress. If one visits the large department stores 
in Moscow, one will find there all sorts of articles, from pins and 
needles to electrical apparatus, gramophones, and wireless 
sets made in Soviet factories. True, many of these articles are 
not of the highest quality, but they are the first products of an 
indigenous industry. 

The changes in transportation are equally significant. 
Along the road one may see oil tanks, refrigerating cars, and 
hundreds of freight cars in which various commodities are 
being shipped from one end of the country to another. To 
one who remembers the U.S.S.R. a few years ago, when passing 
trains and full freight cars were few and far between, this is 
indeed a revelation of the advance made. 

The sources whence emanate some of these products are the 
hundreds of new factories and mills and mines which have been 
brought into being chiefly in the past five or six years. Many 
visitors to the U.S.S.R. have seen the great projects which were 
conceived and developed during the First Five-Year Plan, 
such as the dam on the Dnieper, the tractor factory in Kharkov, 
and the newer textile mills in Ivanovo-Voznesensk, some of 
which in construction and in provision for light and air compare 
well with the best mills in the western world. Few, however, 
have studied the newer projects associated with the Second 
Five-Year Plan, such as iron and steel mills in the Urals and in 
Zaporozie. Even to the non-engineering observer it is evident 
that these new developments represent the application in the 
U.S.S.R. of the most modern methods of factory construction. 
In many of the new factories the process of mechanisation has 
been carried to a high degree. The conveyor system is used in 
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the production of tractors, automobiles, and trucks, in packing 
plants and in shoe and rubber factories. True, most of the new 
factories have been equipped with imported machinery and in 
many factories foreign advisers are still used for the purpose 
of technical management. But everywhere one finds signs of 
rapid adaptation to and mastery of the machine process. Fac- 
tories are introducing improvements in the machinery which 
they have acquired, and new machines of many kinds and 
varieties are being built in Soviet factories under the guidance 
of Soviet engineers. 

Compared to the city, the Soviet village presents but few 
external manifestations of change. As one sees these villages 
from the train or passes them in an automobile, one gets the 
impression of the village of old pre-revolutionary days. But 
even in the villages one cannot miss signs of a revolution in 
progress. The first evidence of this second revolution is the 
appearance of the fields. To one who remembers the old Russian 
landscape with its patchwork of closely-cut little strips, the 
new sight of endless fields stretching in all directions without 
fences anywhere has a stirring suggestiveness. These fields are 
the outward form of a land system based on a new type of 
ownership and on a new method of work. And the significance 
of this revolution is further suggested by the tractors, combines 
and other modern machinery in the fields and at the so-called 
tractor-stations, and by the new grain elevators along the road. 

Even more suggestive are the signs of the cultural revolution 
that is taking place. The créches, schools, and clinics to be 
found in the villages, and the agricultural laboratories, very 
simple and crude though they may be, are symbolic of the 
effort to bring new ways and scientific methods into daily life. 
All these new elements, though still in the most rudimentary 
stage, represent the beginnings of a new rural civilisation, likely 
to arise on the economic basis of collectivisation. 


READJUSTMENT OF METHODS 


The significance of the facts stated above is greater than may 
appear at first. Their import is not merely that there has been 
improvement in the conditions of Soviet life and that the basis 
of industrial organisation has been strengthened. What is more 
important is that the industrial progress recorded indicates 
that the Soviets are in the way of solving the essential problems 
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of industrialisation under a system of collective ownership and 
Government operation. The Union has shown that its workers 
can be industrialised, that its engineers can manage industry 
and that the collective method of operation can be technically 
successful. The tales of the difficulties which the Soviets en- 
countered in the beginning in mastering the new machines 
which they bought abroad are now part of ancient history. 

The developments described above suggest intense and 
difficult economic and social processes. The phrase “ humanity 
uprooted ’’ has been applied to the Soviet land not without 
justification. The very idea of changing age-old habits of thought 
on the part of millions of people is appalling or daring, according 
to one’s point of view. Putting through a programme of collec- 
tivisation in less than five years in a land of such vast dimen- 
sions represents a deliberate effort of social transformation 
unparallelled in history. Similarly, the processes of indus- 
trialisation as carried out in the U.S.S.R. are revolutionary 
in essence. Certainly, the building of factories and the applica- 
tion of machinery to industry are nothing new in the history 
of the world. But what is new is the fact that enormous fac- 
tories are being planned and constructed by the State operating 
through its own collective agencies, and an industrial system 
is being built from the ground up without reliance on the 
profit motive of individuals and on the basis of a general plan 
with an eye to the future welfare of the people as a whole. 

The strain of such an undertaking is obvious. No one who 
has visited the U.S.S.R. during the last few years can have 
failed to feel the strains and stresses of life. It is not merely 
a question of the difficulties of living due to poverty and shortages 
both of food and of manufactured goods. Shortages have existed 
and still exist. But the chief strains are psychological, for it 
must not be forgotten that the U.S.S.R.—eighteen years after 
the events of October 1917—s still in a state of revolutionary 
change. 

The progress made both in industry and in agriculture 
does as a matter of fact enable the Soviets now to relieve some 
of the strain of building a new economic and social system. 
The desire to do so and the possibility of doing so are at the 
bases of the present turn in Soviet economic and social policy. 

Briefly, the present phase of Soviet development may be 
characterised as an effort to find a workable synthesis of indivi- 
dual interests and collectivist principles. What strikes one in 
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the U.S.S.R. to-day is the ways in which collective ownership 
and collective methods of action are combined with a new 
emphasis upon personal incentives and personal welfare and 
ways of living. This effort colours all aspects of Soviet life. 
We shall consider here only some of its most important economic 
and social manifestations. 


CONDITIONS IN THE “ KoLKHOz’”’ 


In many ways, the most original development in the U.S.S.R. 
is the growth of collectivisation in agriculture. The “ kolkhoz’”’, 
or collective farm, is now the predominant form of agriculture. 
Individual farming persists only in some regions inhabited by 
the less advanced minor nationalities and in a few districts in 
Russia proper, for example, near Moscow and on the Volga. 
Not over 10 per cent. of the land is still in individual farms. 

A kolkhoz may contain from several dozen to several hundred 
families. The amount of land per capita in these farms also varies 
in different parts of the country. The members of a collective 
farm own collectively the farm buildings, the machines, the 
tractors, the dairy cows, the horses and all other forms of capi- 
tal, work the land in common, but share the crop in accordance 
with the amount of work done individually. The unit of com- 
putation is the “ working day ’’, which is a norm of production 
based on the quantity and character of work done, e.g. plough- 
ing sO many acres or threshing so many pounds of grain. 
A peasant may do two or three “ working days ’”’ in a day on 
some work or may take two days to finish a “ working day”’ as 
computed by law. In addition to his interest in the collective 
farm, each peasant may have a house, a piece of land which 
may be used for gardening, a cow, calf, poultry, etc. 

When the harvest is gathered, a certain portion of it is 
delivered to the Government, which pays a nominal price for 
it which it fixes itself. Another portion is paid to the tractor 
station in payment for work done in ploughing, etc. Some of 
the grain is retained by the collective farm for seeding purposes, 
for reserves, and so on. The remainder is then divided among the 
members in accordance with the number of “ working days ”’. 
A collective farm may also decide to use part of the harvest 
for new farm buildings, or for communal purposes, such as 
schools. 

The peasant’s income thus consists of his earnings from his 


ce 
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work on the collective farm, from the produce of his garden 
and animals, and from outside work done in the village or city. 
A peasant may sell his surplus grain, milk, vegetables, ete., in 
the “ kolkhoz market ’’ described below at free market prices, 
or to the village co-operative store at fixed prices which are 
lower than those in the kolkhoz market. The advantage of 
selling to the co-operative store is that he may obtain special 
manufactured goods which he wants. 

We may perhaps give a clearer picture of collectivisation 
by describing briefly one of the collective farms which we 
visited. It is known as “ Postishev Kolkhoz” and is within 
30 kilometres of the new industrial town of ZaporoZie. The 
farm, which is part of a village with some 2,500 inhabitants, 
has 500 members, of whom 200 are engaged in the work of the 
farm and cultivate about 1,200 hectares. 

Aside from the fact that many of the peasants’ houses 
had been newly whitewashed, the appearance of the village 
had not changed. But what changes in the internal life! The 
activities of the village centre around the local Soviet, the 
executive council of the kolkhoz and the central committee of 
the co-operative store. The school, which formerly had 40 
to 50 pupils and one teacher, now has 15 teachers and about 
500 pupils. Some forty persons pursue evening courses for adults. 
The kolkhoz has an “ ambulatorium ”’ (dispensary), and a dining- 
room open during the season. One of the houses has been 
turned into an “agricultural laboratory”, no doubt very 
simple and primitive, but helping to give the peasants some 
technical notions. Then there is the créche, of which the chair- 
man of the kolkhoz was especially proud. 

The kolkhoz harvested 10,670 quintals of various grains 
in 1983 and 12,000 in 1935. Of the latter, 2,626 quintals were 
delivered to the Government, 856 to the tractor station, 1,000 
were kept for seeding purposes, and 156 for the insurance fund, 
while 1,189 were reserved for feeding ; 1,000 quintals were sold 
by the kolkhoz to the co-operative store. A certain portion of 
the harvest was used to pay off a State loan, to maintain the 
créche, to supply the dining-room, and to support families of 
soldiers. The net total remaining for distribution among mem- 





1 The number of rural créches (nurseries) in the U.S.S.R. has increased from 
10,600 beds in 1913 to 5,200,000 beds in 1933, including seasonal créches. The 
number is still larger to-day. 
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bers of the kolkhoz was 5,166 quintals, as against 4,003 in 1933. 
Each member received 9 kg. per “ working day’’, as against 
8.412 kg. in 1933. In addition, each member received for each 
“ working day ” 0.5 kg. of “ technical ” crops, 4 kg. of potatoes, 
and part of the cash paid by the Government for the grain 
delivered. Each member of the kolkhoz received 1.50 roubles 
in cash per “ working day” in 1935 against 1.18 roubles in 
1933. The total earnings of a “ working day ’’, according to the 
chairman of the kolkhoz, amounted to about 4 roubles, which 
meant that each member would receive in 1935 an equivalent 
of 1,200 roubles for work done on the collective farm. To this 
should be added the income the peasant would receive from 
his own garden, cow, poultry, etc. 

What was particularly interesting was the organisation 
of the collective farm, with its chairman, its book-keeper who 
kept his books in accordance with forms fixed by the Commissa- 
riat of Agriculture and the Central Statistical Administration, 
its general meetings of members, and its planning. In November 
or December a meeting of all members is held, at which the 
plan of work for the following year is discussed and adopted. 

There are more than 240,000 collective farms in the U.S.S.R., 
extending over thousands of miles north and south, east and 
west. In these collective farms are peasants of various nationa- 
lities and of different degrees of civilisation. They contain 
lands of various degrees of fertility. It is obviously impossible 
to make any generalisations concerning a system which contains 
so many differences of condition. But it is clear from the 
description given above that collectivisation represents a new 
principle in agrarian economy. The collective farm is a synthe- 
sis of the principles of collective ownership of land, co-operative 
ownership and management of agricultural machinery, and 
personal working incentives. At the present time the Govern- 
ment is giving further emphasis to this combination of prin- 
ciples by assigning to each collective farm certain specified 
areas of land for its permanent use. 

If successful, collectivisation will build up a system of agri- 
culture totally different from the individualistic exploitation 
(aided or not by cooperative societies) such, for example, as 
predominates in the countries of western Europe. It will create 
an agricultural population without private ownership of land, 
operating and working through co-operative methods, buying 
and selling together, and interested in improving the land 
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and in increasing output, since the share of each member 
depends upon the total output of the community. 

Our observations incline us to believe that the progress 
made during the last few years in establishing the collective 
farm as a basis of agrarian life has been considerable. The 
younger generation of peasants, especially those who have 
gone through schools or served with the army and who have 
come back into the village to occupy various positions in the 
management of the collective farms, has accepted this new 
form of agricultural organisation definitively. In so far as 
the general mass of the peasantry is concerned, the situation 
varies between regions. In those parts of the Soviet Union 
where agriculture until now has been poor, the improvement 
in the harvests and income obtained through collective farming 
has enlisted an increasing support for collectivisation on the 
part of the peasants. In other parts of the country the progress 
made in this direction depends on the degree of organisation, 
the efficiency of management of the kolkhozes, etc. 


From RATIONING TO UNIFIED PRICES 


Another significant turn in Soviet economic and social 
policy is the abolition of the card system. At the time we 
arrived at Moscow the card system had been abolished chiefly 
with regard to bread. This was carried out in the early part of 
1935. On 25 September the Government published a Decree 
which abolished the card system for a number of other articles 
of food (meat, fish, sugar, potatoes, etc.) and fixed prices for 
these articles for the various regions of the U.S.S.R., lowering 
at the same time the prices of bread, flour, and cereals. This 
Decree was a second step towards the complete abolition of 
rationing and towards a more developed market economy 
within the general framework of economic planning. 

During our stay in the U.S.S.R. we could see some of the 
remnants of the old system of distribution in accordance with 
social status and industrial needs. Here and there were a few 
stores which were still attached either to a Government depart- 
ment or to a factory. Opposite the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs, for example, is one of the most attractive department 
stores in Moscow, displaying a variety of goods in its windows, 
which is reserved for the employees of the Commissariat of 
the Interior. 
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Several years ago one would have seen in the Univermag 
No. 1, the largest department store in Moscow, shelves of goods 
and racks with winter coats or women’s dresses marked off 
with a sign “ reserved for shock workers ’’ (udarniki)—that is, 
the workers who performed their task 100 per cent. and more. 
These signs have now disappeared. All goods have their prices 
marked and are available to anyone who wishes to buy and who 
has the wherewithal. We found this new situation in the stores 
in other cities which we visited and also in the village co- 
operative stores. 

With some exceptions, then, the U.S.S.R. is on the way 
towards a modified price system. At the present time, the 
trading system of the U.S.S.R. is composed of three main 
sections. There are first the State shops—groceries, bakeries, 
butchers’ shops, department stores, ete.—managed by the 
organs of the Commissariat for Domestic Trade.! Secondly, 
there are the so-called “ kolkhoz markets’’, where peasants 
may sell the products of their own farms or of the collective 
farms. We visited these markets in Moscow and Kiev. Some 
of them are open-air markets, others are held under cover, 
and each collective farm has its own stand. Some of these 
markets are housed in old and unattractive small shops and 
are crowded. But in a few cities spacious markets have been 
built. The kolkhoz markets are an essential part of the economic 
life of the U.S.S.R. Their total trade during the year 1934 
was 14 thousand million roubles. 

Finally, many factories and workshops have special supply 
departments called “ O.R.S.’’, organised solely for the benefit 
of the workers employed in the enterprises and their families. 
ihe articles sold in these shops are usually drawn from the 
neighbouring collective or State farms, with which the manage- 
ment of the factory concludes contracts for the delivery of 
goods. So far, it may be added, the abolition of “ closed trad- 
ing’’ has not affected the O.R.S. 

All told, there are some 300,000 odd trading units in the 
U.S.S.R. (State shops and co-operative stores). This is in- 





1 The Central Union of Distributive Co-operative Societies or “ Centrosoyus ”’, 
which on 31 December 1934 comprised 38,900 distributive co-operative societies 
with 73 million members, ceased to have control over the urban co-operative 
societies under a Decree of 29 September 1935, and the stores belonging to these 
co-operative societies were transferred to the Commissariat for Domestic Trade ; 
the Centrosoyus will devote itself from now on solely to the organisation of dis- 
tributive co-operative societies in rural districts. 
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adequate and there is need for increasing the trading network 
of the country. The tendency now is to develop more specialty 
stores. There are in Moscow, Leningrad, and some of the other 
cities which we visited fine stores with a variety of goods and 
good service. Such are the “ Gastronom No. 1’’, and some 
of the department stores and book shops. The queues, in which 
people sometimes had to wait for hours before getting a pound 
of bread or quarter of a pound of butter, have generally dis- 
appeared in the larger cities. But by and large the trading 
system of the U.S.S.R. is still in need of much improvement. 
One of the tasks continuously emphasised in the Soviet press 
is the need for raising the quality of the service in the shops 
throughout the country. It is clear that for the time being, 
while the demand for goods is far greater than the supply, 
there is hardly a problem of salesmanship in the economic 
sense of the term. The shops as a rule are crowded at all times 
of the day, with people buying all sorts of things. In the model 
shop “Gastronom No. 1”’’, for instance, tables are posted 
up showing that the number of buyers in the first quarter of 
1985 was 3,445,000, as compared with 3,200,000 in the last 
quarter of 1934. The average value of each purchase rose 
during the same period from 4.21 roubles to 5.05 roubles, 
while prices fell by 11 per cent. between 1 November 1934 
and 1 May 1935. The slogan of “ civilised trade’’ links up 
with the general effort of the Soviets to raise the cultural 
level of the country. 

It has often been a favourite sport of tourists to visit shops 
and draw up lists of prices of all sorts of things. On the basis 
of such lists a case can be made out either that prices in the 
U.S.S.R. are extremely high or that they are very low. The 
argument depends not only upon the kind of store visited but 
also upon the way the value of the rouble is calculated. 

There can be no doubt, however, that in relation to incomes 
the U.S.S.R. has been and is at the present time a country 
of high prices. This price situation is a reflection of the general 
economic conditions in the U.S.S.R. The progress made is 
striking enough, but the rapid growth of the population, the 
great upheaval in economic and social life, the needs of indus- 
trialisation, the reduction of imports, and the increasing material 
and cultural demands of the people create a relationship be- 
tween the demand and the supply of consumers’ goods in the 
U.S.S.R. which make it necessarily a country of comparatively 
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high prices. At the present time the production of such articles 
as shoes, rubbers, textiles, clothing, while exceeding pre-war 
production and increasing rapidly, is still below the needs 
of the population. 

The demand-supply relationship thus plays a part in pricing 
in the U.S.S.R. But it works itself out indirectly through the 
methods of Government price fixing, which is the essence of 
the Soviet price system. The Government fixes the price of 
wheat and of other agricultural produce to be delivered by 
the peasant. The prices of other raw materials, such as ores, 
and of semi-manufactured articles are fixed by the Price Commit- 
tee of the Council of Labour and Defence in agreement with the 
various Commissariats which have charge of the respective 
industries. The number of commodities the prices of which 
have to be fixed is large. But the central Government controls 
the fixing for basic articles, leaving the pricing of various 
brands and sub-categories to the respective industrial Commis- 
sariats and the Commissariat for Domestic Trade. 

In carrying out this system of price fixing, the Govern- 
ment is guided partly by costs of production, partly by the 
relations of demand and supply, and partly by political and 
social considerations. The Government may fix the prices of 
some goods higher or lower in accordance with its desire either 
to gratify the demand for some special article or to extend 
its use among a certain group of the population. The prices 
of some commodities may be fixed either at cost or below 
cost, resulting in a deficit for that industry which will be covered 
by the profits of another industry. In other words, price policy 
is a part of the general economic and social policy of the country. 

Under the system of rationing, the U.S.S.R. had a multiple 
price system, with no definite value attached to the rouble 
in practice. The trend now is towards a system of unified 
prices. The market economy which is now being fostered will 
be predominantly a “State market’”’ controlled through a 
wide system of price fixing. At the same time the tendency 
is towards lower prices and a stabilisation of the value of the 
rouble. Lower prices will obviate the need for increasing money 
wages and will enable the Government to pursue its policy 
of contracting the total amount of money in circulation 
and of strengthening the purchasing power of the rouble 
within the country. 
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INCOMES AND WaGE Po uicy 


The abolition of the card system and the extension of the 
market element in Soviet economy place before every individual 
citizen the problem of increasing money earnings in order to 
improve his or her standard of living. This sounds very strange 
to western visitors, who think of the U.S.S.R. as already a 
Communist State and are surprised at the fact that there are 
inequalities of income in the U.S.S.R. As a matter of fact, the 
Soviet leaders never claimed that the Soviet Union was a Com- 
munist society. Communism is the goal of Soviet development, 
the beacon-light of Soviet activities and the guide-post of their 
policies. How distant in the future that goal may be is a ques- 
tion which no one discusses at the present time in the U.S.S.R. 

According to Communist thinking, economic inequalities 
and a certain degree of coercion are inevitable under Socialism. 
The characteristic features of Socialism are the abolition of 
the capitalist classes, the collective ownership of the means 
of production, and Government operation of industry. But 
under a Socialist regime the principle of distribution is that 
of remuneration in accordance with effort and results. In 
accordance with this definition, the U.S.S.R. to-day is a State 
in process of Socialist reconstruction. 

It should also be kept in mind that Communism as under- 
stood by its present-day spokesmen does not mean equality 
of condition even in the future. Communism means to each 
according to his needs, from each according to his capacity. 

Since inequalities of capacities and differences of need are 
accepted by the Communist leaders as part of the condition of 
mankind, even in an ideal Communist society there would be 
differences in the contributions made by different members 
of society and differences in the mode of living of different 
people. In other words, equality even in an ideal society would 
mean equality of opportunity, and the elimination of factors 
which might create inequalities based upon property leading 
to fundamental class distinctions. 

The logical effort in the U.S.S.R. must thus be to keep 
inequalities within narrow limits. However, in the present state 
of Soviet development, this effort is complicated by the need 
for developing technical skill and for stimulating interest in 
greater productivity. Though the Soviet leaders continue to 
stress the collective methods of emulation which we describe 
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below, greater emphasis is now being “placed upon ‘incentives 
of self-interest. What is held out to each individual in Soviet 
enterprises is the opportunity of earning more money, and 
thereby increasing the total amount of his or her income. 

As a result of this trend, there is in the U.S.S.R. to-day an 
increasing differentiation of incomes. Even a glance at the 
average wages in the different industr es reveals a considerable 
range of variation. In 1934, for instance, the lowest average 
monthly wage was 101.58 roubles (in the linen industry), the 
highest average monthly wage 181.47 roubles (in the oil indus- 
try). These averages also imply wide differences in the earnings 
of individual workers within each industry. Furthermore, the 
incomes of families vary even more, for in most families there 
is more than one worker. 

Figures on the distribution of money income in the U.S.S.R. 
would not be very illuminating in view of the rationing system 
in force until now. In general, earnings range from 100 or so 
roubles a month in the case of unskilled workers, to several 
thousand a month in the case of engineers, scientists, and 
specialists. Only a small number of people earn large sums 
of money; such are especially writers, artists, journalists, 
scientists, and outstanding engineers. As a rule, the director 
even of one of the largest establishments is paid a modest salary. 
We have interviewed directors of plants employing thousands 
of workers who in America, for instance, would be drawing 
salaries running well over $50,000 a year. They are paid 
about 2,000 roubles a month, and although they have other 
privileges such as the use of a car, etc., their living standard 
is very modest indeed. The amount of work which these people 
give and their devotion to their job are not measured by mone- 
tary compensation. 

The reaction against “levelling’’, which began in 1981 
and which is so strong to-day, and the needs of industrial 
development are likely to increase the differentiation of incomes. 
So far as the workers are concerned, this trend is bound up 
with the system of wage payment now in force and with the 
general principles of Soviet wage policy. 

According to these principles, which are regarded in the 
U.S.S.R. as specifically socialistic, wages should be in propor- 
tion to the quantity and quality of the effort made by the worker. 
In practice this has meant an increasing use of piece work, 
of premium systems, and of set norms of production. Taking 


2 
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the total! number of hours worked in large-scale industry, the 
proportion paid by the piece was 56.7 per cent. in 1980, 58.7 per 
cent. in 1931, 63.7 per cent. in 1932, 67.8 per cent. in 1933, and 
69.6 per cent. in 1934. 

The managers of the factories which we visited gave us 
figures even higher than the averages for 1933-1934. In the large 
“ Red Triangle’ rubber factory at Leningrad, which employs 
about 35,000 workers, we were informed that piece rates were 
at present in force for 90 per cent. of the staff. 

Among the different forms of piece rates, the leaders of 
Soviet industry give preference to individual piece rates. This 
system cannot always be applied, and piece rates by “ brigades ”” 
or “crews”? are used when it is impossible to assess exactly 
the individual output of each member of a working group. 
It may be added that even the workers on time rate; usually 
benefit by bonus systems, intended to recompense greater 
efforts. 

Soviet factories thus show a great variety of methods of 
wage payment. In the Kharkov farm-tractor factory, which 
employs 10,800 workers, we found four wage systems in opera- 
tion, leaving out of account the system of supplements paid for 
savings on materials, which is widely in use in the U.S.S.R. 
The vast majority of the workers in the factory, accounting for 
65 per cent. of the tota] hours worked, were paid by the piece. 
About 2,000 workers were paid on a time basis but also received 
bonuses in proportion to the work done ; this method was applied, 
for instance, in the repair shops. Certain specially skilled work- 
ers were paid by the month. Finally, some hundreds of workers 
were paid by the job, with a progressive bonus for each unit 
produced in excess of the standard. 

The differences between the earnings of different groups 
of workers are further intensified by the system of wage scales 
adopted in collective agreements. In these agreements, there 
is no discrimination on account of age or sex. But rates are 
specified for each category of workers in accordance with skill, 
on a progressive scale. In the metallurgical industry, for instance, 
the wage schedule most frequently applied is divided into eight 
classes, the remuneration of the least skilled workers being 
represented by 1, that of workers of the second class by 1.15, 
of the third by 1.82, of the fourth by 1.52, of the fifth by 1.83, 
of the sixth by 2.17, of the seventh by 2.61, and of the eighth 
by 3.13. 
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Neither wage rates nor total money wages, however, could 
give a correct idea of the workers’ real incomes in the U.S.S.R. 
until now. Under the system of rationing of consumption goods, 
no assessment of real wages was possible. The value of the 
rouble varied with the holder. In so far as prices on the so-called 
free market were concerned, no indexes of wholesale or retail 
prices were published after 1931. Besides this difficulty, there 
is another complication, due to the fact that, in addition to money 
wages, the Soviet manual workers and salaried employees 
received a variety of supplementary payments, generally known 
as the “collectivised or socialised part of wages’’, such as 
social insurance benefits payable by the enterprise, free medical 
assistance, housing either rent free or at reduced rates, free 
communal services, travelling allowances, holidays with pay, 
free entertainments, the services of numerous cultural institu- 
tions, etc. The socialised part of the wage has been estimated 
at about one-third of the average total wage. Finally, as all 
the able-bodied members of a family are at work and in receipt 
of remuneration, the family income is far above the earnings 
of individual workers. 


THE DrRIvE FOR PROFITABILITY 


The wage policies described above are merely one of the 
methods used at the present time in the U.S.S.R. in the in- 
tensive drive to put Soviet industry on a profitable basis. 
As is well known, the whole scheme of Soviet industrial develop- 
ment was built on the basis of a unified plan wh'ch made it 
possible for the profitable industries and for agriculture to 
carry the industries which were on a deficit basis. Speaking 
broadly, this was a sort of internal protectionism which made 
it possible for the Soviet Government to foster its infant in- 
dustries. 

At the present time, Soviet industries, and even separate 
factories, still differ greatly with regard to returns. Some 
industries, such as textiles, shoes, etc., are very profitable. 
Partly, this is explained by the fact that some factories are 
operating with old equipment, have a small capital invest- 
ment, and make commodities for which there is a large demarfd, 
thus enabling them to make large profits. On the other hand, 
many of the new plants, especially in the iron and steel and 
in the automobile industry, have called for large capital invest- 
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ments, require time for training workers, and have an output 
per capita which is still small. 

The drive to put factories on a self-paying basis is carried 
on partly through developing a state of mind which acts as 
a spur to and exercises pressure on the management. The 
directors of industry can distinguish themselves by improving 
their management and processes of production and by taking 
their plant off the subsidy list. While we were in the U.S.S.R. 
one director after another wired his headquarters in Moscow 
that on such and such a date his factory would relinquish 
either part or the whole of the subsidy which it had received 
in the past. 

The desire for profitability necessarily reinforces the ten- 
dency which began several years ago to centralise responsibility 
and control for industry in the hands of the directors and 
managers. At the present time, according to our observations, 
the director of a factory has supreme authority in the conduct 
of the daily activities of his enterprise and is personally res- 
ponsible for the success or failure of his measures. 

This fact is of importance in understanding the newer 
developments in the structure of the Soviet industrial system. 
Many changes have taken place in it in the last few years. 
These changes are so rapid that it is very difficult for the outside 
world. to keep fully informed as to their extent and character. 
It is out of the question here to present a complete picture of 
industrial organisation. All that is attempted is a sketch of 
the main new features. 

It may be well to point out first that the number of factories 
and workers has increased considerably during the last few 
years.1 These factories are unevenly distributed between 





1 Between 1928, when the first Five-Year Plan came into force, and 1934, the 
last year for which statistics are available, the number of persons employed in the 
U.S.S.R. more than doubled. From 11.6 million in 1928 it rose to 18.9 million 
in 1931 (163 per cent. of the 1928 figure) and 23.2 million in 1934 (200 per cent. of 
the 1928 figure). The economic plans for 1935 provided for a further increase of 
over a million, which would bring the total number of persons employed up to 
24.3 million. 

According to data supplied by Mr. Molotov, President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the U.S.S.R., to the Seventh Soviet Congress, the Russian proleta- 
riat (manual workers, salaried employees, engineers, technicians and other paid 
workers, and their families) numbered in 1913 (in the present territory of the 
Union) 23.3 million, or 16.7 per cent. of the total population, of whom 17.3 million 
were employed in industry and as salaried employees. In 1928, the proletariat had 
risen to 26.3 million, or 17.3 per cent. of the population, of whom 24.1 million were 
employed in industry, transport, building and construction, social and cultural 
institutions, and public administration. On 1 January 1934 there were 47.1 million 
paid’ workers, including families, or 28.1 per cent. of the population, of whom 
41.7 million were employed in industry. 
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regions and industries. The importance of an industry cannot 
be judged by the number of factories which it has, for the 
heavy industries have as a rule very large enterprises employing 
thousands of workers. In general, the very large establish- 
ments predominate in the U.S.S.R. Though there has been 
a tendency during the last few years to decrease somewhat 
the size of factories, this tendency has not made itself seriously 
felt as yet. 

Several years ago the outstanding feature of the Soviet 
industrial system was its organisation into trusts and syndicates. 
The trusts were either horizontal or vertical combinations 
of industrial enterprises producing similar commodities. Their 
function was to consider problems of raw materials, manage- 
ment, and finance. The syndicates were marketing combin- 
ations either of one or of several trusts. The trusts and the 
syndicates were subject to the Supreme Council of National 
Economy, which had a series of divisions whose function it 
was to supervise and guide the activities of the trusts and 
syndicates. Both the trusts and the syndicates had stores of 
their own which served as outlets for their products. 

This whole structure has now been swept away. The 
Supreme Council of National Economy was abolished in 1982. 
There are no syndicates at the present time for the purposes 
of selling and distributing the output of industry. As indicated 
above, the domestic trade of the U.S.S.R. is now being carried 
out through the Commissariat for Domestic Trade, which 
controls and operates, directly and indirectly, the large and 
small stores throughout the country. Even the trusts are losing 
importance. There are still a number of trusts in existence, 
some of a local character and only a few of national dimensions. 
Such are the trusts in the textile industry and in some of the 
metal-working industries. 

The main new feature of Soviet industrial organisation is 
the concentration of industrial control in the Commissariats 
for Heavy Industry, Light Industry, Food Supplies, and 
Lumber. The general structure may be illustrated by describing 
the Commissariat for Heavy Industry. This Commissariat, 
with its large headquarters in Moscow, is composed of some 
forty industrial divisions, such as the petroleum division, the 
iron and steel division, the chemical division, ete. In other 
words, some forty industries or major branches of industry 
are directly attached to this Commissariat, that is, to one or 
another of its divisions. Each division has under its control 
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most of the factories belonging to its industries, exclusive of 
those of a regional or local character. . In the case of trusts, the 
industrial division of the Commissariat deals directly with 
the management of the trust, which in its turn controls the 
separate industrial enterprises. 

The functions of these industrial divisions are numerous. 
Each industrial division receives reports from the various 
factories attached to it as to their daily output, and monthly 
and quarterly reports concerning their activities. The industrial 
division suggests to the heads of the Commissariat the names 
of directors for the various factories or trusts. The directors 
are responsible to the industrial division of the Commissariat 
as pointed out above. Each division prepares the plans for 
the industries over which it has control. It has a labour section 
which deals with production norms and wage policies. The 
Commissariat further controls the finances of each factory 
or trust and gives the general directives for its activity. In 
brief, the present structure of industry in the U.S.S.R. is 
characterised by a greater concentration of functions in the 
central agencies of the Government than it was several years 
ago. This presumably is conducive to greater industrial co- 
ordination of management with general governmental policy. 

Within each factory the same effort to reconcile collective 
control and individual responsibility has taken on new forms. 
The part played by the trade unions as well as by the Party 
organisation in each factory has undergone important changes. 
The trade unions have now largely a consultative voice in the 
elaboration of plans within each factory and in the formulation 
of general policies. Their chief function is to act as the spokes- 
men of the workers with regard to wages, safety, social insurance 
funds, and general cultural and social needs. They are also an 
auxiliary to the directorate in stimulating productivity and 
in trying to raise technical proficiency. The setting of norms 
and the execution of plans, on the contrary, are within the 
jurisdiction of the management, subject to appeal by the 
trade unions. There are several agencies in each factory for 
considering and adjusting complaints. How these changes 
affect both productivity and industrial relations can be grasped 
only by considering them in connection with the general labour 
situation and attitude towards work described in the section 
which follows. 
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THE LABOUR SHORTAGE AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


It has been said repeatedly that the most important aspect 
of Soviet development is the changing emphasis on the relation 
of work to life. In a brief sketch such as this we cannot consider 
this question in its general aspects. From the point of view of 
the changes with which we are concerned here, the most impor- 
tant factors affecting the worker’s position in industry since the 
reabsorption of unemployment are the labour shortage, the 
methods of industrial training, and the new attitudes towards 
work. 

The rapid industrialisation of the U.S.S.R. since 1928 has 
created a shortage of labour which is still serious. Even a 
superficial observer can have little difficulty in noting that 
there are more jobs than workers to do them. The managers 
of various factories emphasised to us the fact that it was 
difficult for them to obtain the number of workers they 
needed, and that the lack of skilled or even unskilled workers 
often hampered the execution of some particular part of their 
plans. 

To overcome this shortage and to meet its growing needs, 
Soviet industry can draw on three sources of labour supply. 
The first is the students attending factory schools or secondary 
and higher technical schools (28.8 per cent. of the estimated 
additional quota of workers according to the 1935 plan). The 
second source is women, married and unmarried. The number 
of women in the factories of the U.S.S.R. is striking. In 19138, 
women formed 24.5 per cent. of the persons employed in Russian 
industry. During the first years following the Revolution 
this percentage increased somewhat, and by 1928 it was 
28.6. In 19384, it represented 36.8 per cent. of the total number 
employed. 

The influx of women into industry continues, though per- 
haps at a somewhat slower rate. Leaving out of account the 
occupations reserved for men under the labour laws, women 
are to be found in nearly every industrial establishment in the 
Soviet Union. We have seen them at work not only in the 
trades in which they are usually occupied in western countries, 
but in such occupations as buildings, travelling cranes, metallur- 
gical operations, etc. 

The third and perhaps the most important source of in- 
crease in the number of industrial workers is the countryside 
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(88.2 per cent. of the total estimated increase for 1935). The 
recruiting of workers from rural districts is carefully regulated. 
A factory must apply to a special Government Commission 
attached to the Council of People’s Commissars. This Commis- 
sion, in conjunction with the local authorities, designates the 
collective farms from which the factory is to recruit the workers 
it needs. The factory makes special contracts with these farms, 
under which the farm authorises some of its members to take 
up work in the factory and receives in exchange certain products 
such as farm tractors, etc. 

Of the effects which these methods of recruiting labour have, 
perhaps the most important is the predominance of young 
workers in industry. We were struck by this fact in the various 
factories which we visited. The chief of the labour section of the 
tractor factory at Kharkov, which began working in 1931, gave 
us particularly characteristic data in this connection. On 
1 July 1935, the age distribution of the persons employed in the 
plant was as follows: 


Number Percentage 
Age employed of total 


Up to 18 229 2.1 
18-24 4,302 39.7 
24-380 3,499 32.3 
80-50 2,641 24.3 

Over 50 174 1.6 


Total 10,845 100 


It would be easy to confirm these figures by the statistical 
data for industry as a whole. After a few weeks in the Soviet 
Union one is no longer surprised to meet an assistant engineer 
in charge of one of the large shops in a ferro-silicon plant em- 
ploying several thousand workers who blushingly tells you that 
“he is hardly older than the Soviet Union itself’. 

While the labour market favours the power, it creates special 
problems for management. One of the greater problems in the 
U.S.S.R. is the training not only of the workers but of the 
people as a whole. The average Soviet worker is still far below 
the desired standard of efficiency and working discipline. Also, 
among the engineers there are many who have yet to learn 
to apply knowledge in a practical way. Could efficiency be 
raised all round, the mechanical equipment of many plants would 
enable Soviet industry to turn out several times the amount 
of product now produced. This explains why one hears so much 
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in the Soviet Union the slogan launched by Stalin on 4 May 
1935 : “ The cadres decide everything.”’ This slogan is inscribed 
on enormous posters decorat ng houses, factory doors, univer- 
sities, workers’ clubs, etc. No doubt the slogan has a wider 
meaning, for it implies that greater care must be taken of the 
person of the worker. But for the time being it focuses attention 
chiefly on the need of raising through training the efficiency 
of workers and employees, old and young men and women, 
in the different branches of Soviet economy. 

The characteristic feature of technical training in the Soviet 
Union lies in the fact that it is managed and financed by the 
Commissariats for Heavy Industry, Light Industry, Food 
Supplies, Lumber and Transport. The system has its advantages, 
but also its drawbacks. It permits each Commissariat, as also 
the managers of the factories under the Commissariat, to 
organise the training of cadres with reference to actual needs, 
and to establish a close connection between theoretical training 
and industrial practice. On the other hand, the system may 
lend itself to a degree of specialisation that is sometimes excessive 
and to the neglect of general knowledge. This danger appears 
to have been recognised by the leaders of Soviet industry. Until 
recently the demand for technicians and engineers was so great 
that the different Commissariats had to train their specialists 
in as short a time as possible. The young people who left the 
technical schools during those years obviously could not acquire 
extensive knowledge. They generally learned only the technique 
of a particular and clearly defined occupation. Since 1934 the 
curricula of the schools have been enlarged and the period of 
study is being prolonged. 

Technical training in the Soviet Union is carried on in 
factory apprenticeship schools, in secondary technical schools 
specialising in particular branches, and in higher polytechnic 
schools known as industrial institutes. The secondary tech- 
nical schools accept pupils from 16 to 30 years of age, and the 
higher schools from 17 to 85 years. The period of study is from 
three to four years in the former and five years in the latter. 
Both the secondary and the higher schools have two classes of 
students : those who devote all their time to their studies and 
those who continue to work in the factory. 

In Kharkov, we visited an enormous block of new houses 
providing accommodation for thousands of students working 
in the various technical institutes of the city. One of the build- 
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ings we visited was under the Commissariat for Heavy Industry 
and accommodated about 3,270 students of both sexes. It 
contained small, simple, well-lighted rooms, each room housing 
four students, dining rooms, reading rooms, a library, gymna- 
siums, and shower baths; the entire building seemed well 
managed. The students we interviewed were in receipt of 
scholarships averaging 170 roubles a month ; the largest scholar- 
ships are paid by the institutes training mining technicians 
and engineers. At present about half the total number of Soviet 
students live in buildings of this kind, and over three-fourths 
receive scholarships during their course of study. 

The number of full-time students under the Commissariat 
for Heavy Industry was 107,800 on1 January 1935. In addition, 
at the same date, the Commissariat for Heavy Industry subsi- 
dised about 13,300 students who continued to work in industry 
during their studies. 

There can be no doubt that a very great effort is required 
of workers who continue their paid work while carrying on their 
studies. In point of fact, the technical schools accept only 
workers who seem to be specially capable of making this effort. 
The rules of admission to the secondary technical schools for 
1985 state that only workers who are skilled in the subject 
taught by the school will be admitted, and then only provided 
they have attended an ordinary school for seven years and have 
worked not less than two years in the factory. In addition, 
every candidate must pass a fairly stiff examination. 

The workers employed in factories and workshops do not 
attend technical schools only. Many of them join workers’ 
faculties or special courses organised by the trade unions, 
or general secondary schools. 

The desire to learn is without a doubt very great among 
the workers and employees of the Soviet Union and it is much 
encouraged by the authorities. It is due partly to the fact that 
only since the Revolution have large masses of the population 
had practical access to the schools; and also to the fact that 
the acquisition of technical or even of general knowledge may 
help towards higher wages and a better standard of living. 
But whatever the reasons, the general urge “ to improve one’s 
qualifications ”’ is one of the most interesting features of Soviet 
life. It is as if the whole country were at school. 

The increase in labour productivity in the U.S.S.R. is 
ascribed by the leaders of Soviet industry very largely to the 
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policies outlined above, such as piece rates ', technical training, 
etc. Soviet managers also rely on systems of promotion for 
stimulating output. In filling a vacancy preference is given 
to persons already employed in the factory. This gives the 
workers a prospect of advancement and tends to mitigate the 
effects that might otherwise be feared from the monotony of 
certain jobs. 

But the distinctive feature of Soviet labour policy is the more 
collectivist methods for interesting the worker in his job, in the 
success of his factory, and in the progress of industry as a whole. 
There are first the production meetings. These are held by 
the workers belonging to a particular brigade or shop immedi- 
ately after work, and last from five to twenty minutes. They 
provide an opportunity for a discussion of the results achieved 
by the group, for an examination of production plans, and for 
the distribution of work among the members of the group. 
In this way each worker obtains an idea of the work of the 
body to which he belongs. 

Then there is the effort to enhance in the workers the feeling 
that they are sharing in a collective task to improve the condi- 
tions of life of the whole people by entrusting to them a number 
of functions in the factories. This is done by means of a wide 
system of elections through the trade unions. As will be remem- 
bered, in the U.S.S.R. 80 to 90 per cent. of the workers are 
members of trade unions. It is the trade unions which are respon- 
sible for the management of the social insurance funds, which 
are administered with the assistance of “ insurance delegates ”’. 
The trade union designates the labour inspector, who collab- 
orates with voluntary inspectors elected by the workers in 
enforcing the labour laws. Since October 1935, there are also 
special inspectors designated by the young workers to supervise 
the conditions of employment of young workers. The trade 
union further organises in the factory the many cultural groups 
responsible for the management and supervision of clubs, the 





1 According to the State Planning Commission (National Economic Plan for 
1935, 2nd edition, Moscow, 1935, p. 318), 70 per cent., or 4,100 million roubles, 
of the increase in the value of the output of heavy industry from 1932 to 1934, 
estimated at 5,800 million roubles, was due to the rise in labour productivity. 
In large-scale industry the increase as compared with the previous year was said 
to be 8.9 per cent. in 1933, and 12.0 per cent. in 1934. For 1934, the figure for 
heavy industry was 16.2 per cent., for the wood industry 13.2 per cent., and for 
the food industry 13.6 per cent. The increase continued in 19385 ; for the first ten 
months of the year the relative increase in individual output, compared with the 
same period of 1934, is said to be 17.2 per cent. for heavy industry. 
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organisation of study courses and entertainments, etc. It is 
impossible to enumerate all the activities of the unions, but there 
can be no doubt that a very large number of workers share in 
one way or other in the life of the community. All this work 
is done after working hours and is unpaid.’ It forms the “extra 
public service ’’ which is intended to create an additional link 
between the worker and the community to which he belongs. 
It is true that many criticisms have been directed against the 
activities of the unions. It may happen that a works committee 
is not re-elected for two or three years, or that an “ insurance 
delegate ’’ or workshop inspector is not chosen by his comrades, 
but is designated by the higher trade union authority. Never- 
theless, these criticisms do not change the fact that the Central 
Council of Trade Unions is at present making a great effort 
to democratise the unions and to draw in a large number of 
workers into their activities. Besides the trade union represen- 
tatives, every factory, every group, every brigade, and every 
workshop has its Communist Party delegate, who must help 
in carrying out the plans, and arouse the workers to greater 
mass participation in the affairs of the community. 

But what is intended more than anything else to shape the 
attitude of the workers towards their work is the psychological 
factor expressed in the various movements of competition 
between brigades, between workshops in the same factory, 
or between entire factories, for the purpose of inspiring both 
men and women to do better, to work more, and to improve the 
quality of their work. These movements have assumed a variety 
of forms, from the famous subotniki or “ Saturday volunteer 
work ’’, through “ socialist emulation ’’ and “ shock brigades ’’, 
to the “ Izotov movement ”’, which aimed at transmitting the 
experience of the best workers to the whole mass of workers, 
and the “ otlichniki movement’’, which aimed primarily at 
improving the quality of production. To-day it is the “ Stak- 
hanov movement ” which is the talk of the Soviet Union. During 
our stay in the U.S.S.R. we were just beginning to hear of this 
Donetz miner who has succeeded, by modifying the methods 
of hewing coal, in increasing the output of his brigade. Now the 
Stakhanov idea is being extended to other industries as the 
special contribution of the workers themselves towards the 
problem of the rational organisation of labour. 

Rationalisation, piece work, training schools, bonuses, 
“ Stakhanovism ”’, all give an intense and dynamic quality 
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to Soviet industrial life. One may single out any one of the 
effects created for purposes of praise or criticisms. One may 
point to the pressure for more output on the part of manage- 
ment and to the desire of the workers for higher earnings as 
causes of “ speeding up”’. Without question, there is a drive 
on for greater individual productivity and higher output. This 
drive suggests “ speeding up ” ; the latter is in a way inevitable 
in any period of rapid industrialisation, whether capitalist or 
collectivist. In the factories which we visited, however, the 
prevailing impression was the comparatively slow pace of work 
and the moderate rhythm of the belt and conveyor systems. 
In part this slowness is due to technical conditions and to the 
lack of experience of the labour supply. 

But the danger of and the temptation to “ speeding up’”’ 
exist and can be offset only by the protective labour laws. 
The Soviet Union has a seven-hour day, and shorter hours are 
provided for workers engaged on particularly hard or unpleasant 
jobs. Every sixth day is a rest day. It is also important that 
the supervision of protective labour legislation is entrusted to 
the trade unions. In every factory we visited we met at least 
one labour inspector, appointed by the central trade union com- 
mittee. This inspector is in permanent attendance in the factory, 
and is usually chosen from among former workers of the plant. 
It is he who receives complaints of failure to observe safety 
rules, regulations concerning overtime, and provisions as to 
the payment of wages, complaints about dismissals, etc., and 
he has the right to impose fines on the managers of the under- 
taking. The inspector is assisted by voluntary inspectors 
elected by the workers in the different shops. The workers are 
also represented on the adjustment committees which deal 
with disputes on wages, work conditions, dismissals, etc. 

The present trends of labour policy are likely to be modified 
as the technical proficiency of the workers is improved, as output 
is increased, and as a balance is established between the agri- 
cultural and industrial populations. As these developments 
take place, the directors of Soviet industry will be able to 
develop more fully the collectivist attitudes of Soviet workers 
towards their work which they regard as the main distinction 
between their own industrialism and that of the western 
world. 


‘ 
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New PROBLEMS OF PLANNING 


In line with the developments described above are also the 
changes which have taken place in the Soviet planning system. 
Briefly, the planning and operative functions of the Commissa- 
riats have gained in importance and the State Planning Com- 
mission—or Gosplan—has become more and more an advisory 
body. 

A picture of the process of planning may perhaps be best 
obtained by describing the making of the national economic 
plan for 1936. In the summer of 1935 the Gosplan began making 
the first estimates or control figures or “ limits ’’ for 1936, on 
the basis of the data for the first half of 1985. At the same time, 
it prepared the schedules to be filled in by the enterprises in 
the different industries. These schedules were sent out to the 
separate factories or trusts by the respective Commissariats. 
Each factory has its planning bureau, which collects the materials 
on the basis of which its annual plan is prepared. So far as we 
could ascertain, the preparation of plans in each factory is 
now essentially and primarily a function of the administration. 
There is no representation in the planning bureau either of the 
trade unions or of the Party organisation, though the planning 
bureau may call in representatives of the trade unions and of the 
Party for consultation. Thus, in the determination of the total 
wage fund of the factory for the coming year or in the computa- 
tion of the social insurance estimates or of the funds for improv- 
ing the standards of living of the workers, the trade union repre- 
sentatives are consulted by the administration. 

The plans of the single factories are transmitted to the ad- 
ministration of the trust in which the factories are organised if 
there is a trust in the industry, or directly to the Commissariat 
if there is none. These plans are then examined and analysed 
in the planning sections of the industrial divisions of the cor- 
responding Commissariats, and combined into a total balance 
sheet for the industry. Between July and October the various 
Commissariats prepare their estimates of what they will need 
and demand for 1936, and submit a series of special plans for 
finance, trade, labour supply, etc., to the State Planning Com- 
mission. 

It is then that the State Planning Commission studies these 
plans with a view to co-ordination. Under a Decree of 5 April 
1985, the Commission has been reorganised on a new basis, 
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and it now includes both industrial and “ synthetic ’’ (or co- 
ordinating) sections. 

The sixteen sections of the first kind deal with the planning 
of the separate major industries, construction, transportation, 
ete. These sections have only a small number of members, but 
at least those which we visited seemed to be composed of men 
who were thoroughly familiar not only with the industry as a 
whole, but also with the individual plants and enterprises 
within their industry. Each section thus has the task of going 
over the plans as submitted by the Commissariat and making 
suggestions for changes regarded as necessary. 

These sections usually aim at maintaining a better balance 
in the making of the plans within each industry, with due regard 
for the various needs of the country. This function may be 
illustrated by a concrete example. At the present time in the 
U.S.S.R. there is a widespread movement for the reconstruction 
of cities, which calls for a certain output of water pipes and 
sewer pipes. On the other hand, there is the task of improving 
the transportation system, especially the railroads, which 
implies an increased production of rails. In the allocation of 
resources and funds for these two different purposes, one or 
another of the groups may exercise a preponderant influence 
in the decisions of the Commissariat. More likely than not the 
bias would be in favour of increasing the output of rails. It is 
here that the industrial sections of the Gosplan can intervene 
by trying to balance the different demands for the products 
of industry. 

There are five “ synthetic ’’ and a number of special sections 
in the Gosplan which deal with the co-ordination of the plans 
for the major economic branches (sections for industry, trans- 
portation, trade, finance, labour and cadres, etc.). Their task 
is largely a statistical one, consisting in examining the various 
estimates submitted by the different industries with regard 
to particular topics, such as labour supply, social insurance 
funds, etc., and in seeing that both sides of the national state- 
ment balance. This is a complex and intricate statistical pro- 
blem which cannot be described here. 

Between October and December, the sections of the Gosplan 
thus systematise the separate plans for 1936, which are trans- 
mitted to the directing heads of the Gosplan. Before its present 
reorganisation, the Gosplan had what was called a praesidium, 
consisting of the chairman, three vice-chairmen, and the heads 
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of the different sections. At the present time this praesidium 
is no longer in existence. The chairman of the Gosplan and his 
three associates are alone responsible for bringing together the 
major balances prepared in the co-ordinating sections. They 
thus prepare a general balance sheet or plan for the ensuing 
year. The general plan has merely an advisory character. It 
is submitted to the Council of People’s Commissars, which 
may adopt it either in the form in which it is presented or with 
some modifications. It becomes the law of the land when it 
is approved by the Central Executive Committee. 

In the preparation of the plan for 1936 the Gosplan and the 
Commissariats have worked together and have consulted the 
trade unions. This is made necessary by the fact that in the 
preparation of plans many factors are taken into account. 
The question whether more resources should be supplied to the 
development of heavy industry or light industry, to wages or 
capital account, must be determined on the basis not only of 
economic but also of political, social, and international considera- 
tions. Such decisions can be taken only by the Government, 
and the technical makers of plans must work out their balances 
accordingly. This would explain in some measure the increasing 
importance of the Commissariats in planning. For instance, 
the planning division of the metal industries in the Commissa- 
riat for Heavy Industry has about 25 persons, while the corres- 
ponding section in the Gosplan has only 4 employees. As 
indicated above, the Commissariats are the operative agencies 
which carry through the plans, and which therefore can modify 
plans in the course of the year, as they often do. 

There is great interest on the daily, monthly, and quarterly 
reports which indicate the degree to which the plans are being 
carried out. But one hears much less talk about planning the 
U.S.S.R. than formerly. That does not mean, however, that 
less importance is ascribed to the process. It is on the contrary 
the result of the fact that planned economy has now been 
accepted as an integral part of the economic system. Also, 
there is a tendency to strengthen the planning process by 
limiting its scope, by eliminating minor elements of economic 
life, and by concentrating on the strategic and important 
factors in the economic structure of the country. 

Through the procedures of planning, the economic system 
of the U.S.S.R. is being shaped and moulded in accordance 
with a conscious ideal and on the basis of a more or less scientific 
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examination of the resources and conditions of the country. 
But it would be unrealistic to imagine that the making of eco- 
nomic plans and their execution are entirely smooth and pain- 
less processes. Even the preparation of plans involves a con- 
siderable amount of disagreement and friction and calls for the 
reconciliation of conflicting points of view and interests. The 
execution of economic plans particularly is a process of daily 
struggle within separate factories, mines, and mills, and in the 
country as a whole. 

At the present stage of economic development of the country 
the significant and interesting thing is the change in the scope 
and character of planning which results from increasing pro- 
duction. As the number of factories increases, as industry 
becomes diversified, as the possibilities of consumer choice 
become greater, the problems confronting the Soviet planners 
become more complex. They are anticipating these problems 
and are preparing to meet them. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LivING CONDITIONS 


As indicated throughout this article, the changes that 
have taken place in the U.S.S.R. are both cause and effect 
of the general improvement in living conditions. We cannot 
enter here into a detailed analysis of all the elements that 
make a standard of living. As pointed out above, the study 
of family budgets and living standards in the U.S.S.R. presents 
certain special problems. We shall merely summarise here 
some of our observations with regard to food, housing, social 
welfare, and the utilisation of spare time. 

The food situation has greatly improved. The stores, 
especially in the large centres, are full of foodstuffs and there 
is much shopping and buying at all hours of the day. Practi- 
cally everything can be obtained in the stores of the larger 
cities, especially in Moscow. The abolition of the card system 
has made visible the increase in the quantity of goods offered 
to the consumer. 

As indicated above, the Soviet workers may now obtain 
bread and other foodstuffs in the various markets at unified 
prices. Though prices are high in relation to incomes, the ten- 
dency is towards lower prices, which would mean an improve- 
ment in conditions of nutrition. 

It must be noted that an important factor in the food 

3 
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situation is the extensive system of collective or public catering. 
At the Public Food Supply Institute we were informed that 
about 20 million persons were benefiting by this system through 
restaurants in industrial and other establishments, in schools, 
and on collective and State farms. 

For the working masses the most important form of public 
catering is the factory restaurant, which as a rule serves at 
least one meal a day to each worker. The meals are served 
in large dining-rooms, usually at separate tables. A special 
room is reserved for engineers and technicians and for workers 
who have to observe a special diet. The meals in the factory 
restaurants are not free, but the prices charged are compar- 
atively low, since the factory (O.R.S.) can obtain its supplies 
direct from the collective or State farms in the immediate 
neighbourhood. As a rule the worker can choose among different 
dishes on the menu. For instance, on the day we visited a 
small bicycle factory in Moscow, employing about 2,700 workers 
whose average wage is 210 roubles a month, the menu included : 
cabbage soup (25 kopeks), clear meat soup (30 k.), minced 
meat cutlets (34 k.), stewed mutton (88 k.), stewed fruit (25 k.), 
vegetable (26 k.), bread (10 k. the 100 grs.). In the larger 
factories in Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev, and Leningrad, the number 
of dishes from which the workers could choose was much larger. 
In many factories, the workers obtain their meals at reduced 
prices, which amounts to a subsidy of from 25 to 50 per cent. 

In computing family budgets it must be kept in mind, 
as already pointed out above, that as a rule there is more than 
one breadwinner in the family in the U.S.S.R. The family 
income thus usually consists of the earnings of both husband 
and wife, and also of grown-up children wherever they have 
not as yet separated from their parents. 

There has also been considerable improvement in the housing 
conditions of a large number of people. During the period 
of the First Five-Year plan, about 27.3 million square metres 
of housing were built. This figure does not include passages, 
kitchens, and bath-rooms in the new houses, and should be 
increased by about 36 per cent. to obtain the total amount 
constructed. The construction of a further 62 million square 
metres of new housing is contemplated by the Second Five- 
Year Plan. 

Large as these figures may appear, the volume of construc- 
tion is still inadequate to meet the increased demand of the 
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urban population and the needs of the new industrial centres. 
The buildings erected during the First Five-Year Plan provided 
dwellings for 6 to 7 million persons. In the U.S.S.R. the mini- 
mum space required for healthy living in the towns is held 
to be at least 9 square metres per head. This minimum does 
not seem to have been achieved as yet, and only the workers 
in specially important industries have larger dwellings. The 
Second Five-Year Plan provides, however, for a much more 
extensive housing programme in 1936 and 1937. 

Many difficult problems are created by the rapid building 
of factories for which workers must be brought from long 
distances for a limited period. Here is an example. When we 
visited a large metallurgical works, employing about 40,000 
workers and situated in a newly-formed industrial centre, we 
learnt that on the completion of the work of construction the 
factory would employ no more than 27,000 workers. Permanent 
dwellings had therefore to be provided for these 27,000 manual 
workers and salaried employees. For the 13,000 workers engaged 
mainly on construction, who will remain in the industrial 
centre only for one or two years, it was decided to provide 
temporary barracks. 

We visited some of the houses in which unmarried workers 
live on a dormitory basis. Thus, in the Trekhgorka textile 
factory in Moscow, we found that out of about 5,500 workers, 
700 lived in dormitories. The workers, mostly women, lived 
four, five, or six in a room. Although meals were taken in 
the factory restaurant, the available space was still small. 

Most of the new dwelling-houses are for workers who have 
families. We visited several in Leningrad, Moscow, Dnieprogez, 
Kharkov, and Kiev. These new houses are much like the work- 
ers’ dwellings built since the war in Austrian, French, Swiss, 
and other European cities. There is also a marked difference 
between the buildings erected in 1928 and 1929 and the more 
recent houses, which are in every way superior. 

While the space per person is small, rents are very low. 
They vary in proportion to wages, and as a rule do not exceed 
10 to 12 per cent. of the money wage. These rents are now 
regarded as inadequate for the proper maintenance of the build- 
ings, and the question has been raised whether they should 
not be revised upward as wages increase and the quality of 
housing is improved. 

Besides a feverish activity in residential building, there is 
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much construction of workers’ clubs, children’s créches, schools, 
etc. In Moscow, for instance, 72 school buildings were con- 
structed last summer in 145 days, and we observed a similar 
degree of activity in the other towns which we visited. 

There is improvement also with regard to other necessities 
of life, such as clothing, household goods, etc. There is however 
no question for the time being of adequately supplying all 
the needs of the people, despite the very rapid development 
of industry and building. This is easily to be explained as a 
result of the great effort on the part of the Soviet Union to 
stimulate the rapid accumulation of capital and to build up 
within a few years an industrial system comparable to that 
of the industrial countries of the west. How this general ten- 
dency works out in the concrete may be illustrated by the 
example of the “ Red Triangle ’’ factory at Leningrad, which 
was built long before the Soviet Government came to power, 
and now employs about 35,000 persons. Before the war, rubber 
overshoes represented 70 per cent. of the total production of 
the factory. When it was taken over by the Soviet authorities 
it was decided to expand the production of articles needed by 
industry, in particular motor-car tyres and other rubber goods 
needed for industrial technique. The result is that overshoes 
now form only 30 to 35 per cent. of the total production of 
the factory. At the same time the output of these articles has 
risen steadily from year to year, and at present the factory 
produces about 55 million pairs a year out of the 80 million 
manufactured in the whole of the U.S.S.R. 

An account of the Soviet workers’ conditions would be 
incomplete without at least a brief reference to the social 
insurance scheme, which covers all paid workers whatever 
their remuneration, and all physical risks. The number of 
insured persons covered by the scheme was 17.6 million in 
1931, 22.1 million in 1933, and 23.5 million in 1934. The increase 
in expenditure, all of which is borne by industry, was even 
more marked: 2,700 million roubles in 1931, 4,800 million in 
1933, 5,400 million in 1934, and 6,500 million in 1935. 

The Soviet social insurance system, which has many original 
features, supplies a great variety of benefits which go towards 
improving the health and living conditions of the worker. 
Thus, in 1935, nearly one-quarter of the budget, or over 2,000 
million roubles, was transferred to the Commissariats for 
Public Health, for medical assistance to insured persons. 
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The Soviet insurance funds also allocate a considerable pro- 
portion of their income to rest homes, sanatoria, and health 
resorts (6.6 per cent. of the total in 1935), the construction of 
workers’ dwellings, hospitals, homes for the disabled, ete. 
(18.8 per cent. in 1935), and also to the assistance of insured 
persons’ children (8.0 per cent. in 1935). The amount of these 
various benefits has grown steadily from year to year, and all 
the managers of funds whom we consulted laid stress on the 
preventive value of these measures. 

Social insurance, moreover, is not the only social welfare 
organisation in the Soviet Union. In nearly every factory 
we visited there were mutual aid funds, and also “ funds for 
the improvement of the workers’ living conditions ”’ (F.U.B.R.), 
financed partly by the factory and partly out of trade union 
subsidies. In Kharkov, for instance, the tractor factory’s 
fund for the improvement of the workers’ living conditions 
had a budget of 770,000 roubles in 1935, devoted mainly to 
child welfare institutions. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the manifold institutions 
set up in the towns of the U.S.S.R. to provide manual workers, 
salaried employees, engineers, technicians, and their families 
with the means for self-education and recreation after work. 
The most typical are the “ parks of culture and rest’’, the 
workers’ clubs, and the sports organisations. 

Parks of culture and rest are to be found to-day in every 
large city, and in some cities, such as Moscow, there are several. 
The largest of the Moscow parks, which is visited by hundreds 
of thousands, has a number of playgrounds, restaurants, a 
theatre, cinemas, various amusements, and a library. 

In addition to the parks of culture and rest, each Soviet 
town has a number of workers’ clubs. We studied the organi- 
sation of some of these. In Kharkov, for instance, the club for 
postal, telegraph, and telephone workers and employees includes 
over 3,000 out of the 7,000 employed in this town, and has a 
budget of about 750,000 roubles a year. It is visited daily 
by some 1,000 to 1,500 persons. It has a staff of about 70 and 
is housed in a large building constructed for the purpose by 
the trade union, where there is a restaurant, a theatre capable 
of seating about 800 persons, and a number of assembly rooms 
in which the circles organised by the club, such as the dancing 
circle, the dressmaking circle, the English circle, the dramatic 
circle, etc., hold their meetings. During the theatrical season 
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the club organises a motor service to enable its members to 
attend performances. We found a similar organisation in other 
workers’ clubs which we visited, and may make special mention 
of the seamen’s club in Leningrad. 

Sports organisations are springing up everywhere in the 
Soviet Union. There is hardly an industrial centre without 
its football ground, tennis courts, and volley-ball courts. The 
interest in sport is encouraged by the authorities, and matches 
and races are regularly recorded and commented on in the 
press, which gives special prominence to good averages rather 
than to exceptional performances. During our stay in Moscow, 
the papers reported daily the progress of the cyclists who were 
on a race between Moscow and Vladivostok on Soviet-made 
bicycles. Much space was also given in the press to the moun- 
taineering exploits of workers. While in Kiev, we witnessed 
a football match between the teams of two industrial towns. 
The match took place in a magnificent stadium which would 
do credit to any city in the world. And even more elaborate 
stadiums, seating thousands, are to be found in other cities, 

Many visitors to the U.S.S.R. are often disappointed by 
the living conditions they observe. These observers as a rule 
do not apply correct methods of comparison. They are not 
really familiar either with conditions in pre-war Russia or 
with the situation immediately after the Revolution, and 
cannot, therefore, judge the progress made. What is even 
more important, such visitors draw parallels between what 
they find in the U.S.S.R. and the standards of living of the 
well-to-do classes of the western world. Obviously, in order 
to judge conditions in the U.S.S.R. correctly one must keep 
in mind the fact that it has always been a country of low 
standards, that the basis from which the Soviet Union has had 
to develop was much lower than was the basis in most western 
countries, but above all the fact that the U.S.S.R. has no 
aristocracy or capitalist class or even well-to-do middle-class. 
The country is essentially a country of industrial workers, 
salaried employees, and kolkhoz peasants. The comparison 
must be made between the living conditions of Soviet workers 
and the standards of the working population of other countries. 
And the issue to be emphasised is not so much what conditions 
are to-day, but how they compare with the past and what they 
are becoming. 

From this point of view, the interesting development is 
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the easing of the whole tone of Soviet life and the new spirit 
of relaxation. The newer houses are being equipped in such 
a way as to enable families to eat more at home and less in 
common dining-rooms. The values of a good home are emphas- 
ised and the desirability of developing proper home conditions 
is much discussed. The simple pleasures of life are given greater 
attention and encouraged to an extent which would have 
seemed impossible a few years ago. Moscow and all the other 
cities throughout the country are dotted with cafés and restau- 
rants—to meet different tastes and pockets—where one can 
have a meal or a glass of beer for a high or low price. These 
cafés are crowded, especially in the evenings, with people 
who seek relaxation from the strains of life. Many of the cafés 
have orchestras and even advertise their jazz bands and dancing. 
In the workers’ clubs which we visited we were told that the 
most popular circles are the dancing circles, where not only 
Russian dances but also “ western’’ dances are being taught. 


ae 
* XK 


As a result of the developments which we have described, 
it is being said that the U.S.S.R. is again turning towards 


certain forms of capitalist organisation. This seems to us 
unwarranted. The foundations of Soviet economic and social 
life remain unchanged. The collective ownership of the means 
of production remains. The national ownership of land is as 
important as ever. The modifications in the system, such as the 
right granted to peasants to own gardens, etc., and to sell their 
surplus products, the increasing importance of buying and 
selling in the national economy, and the differentiation of 
incomes, are of minor importance compared with the streng- 
thening of the collective elements in the industrial structure. 
These modifications do not affect the basic collectivist trends of 
Soviet society. 

It is because of this that one of the outstanding features 
of Soviet life is the definiteness of purpose in the social activities 
of the people. It is not merely that the Soviet Union has a 
planned economy. It has a general plan of life. From those 
who guide policy to those who merely execute it, there runs a 
common purpose in relation to the future. In everyone there 
is a fierce pride growing out of the desire to prove to the 
western world that the Soviet people will build up a civilisation 
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which will have a high material standard and be superior in 
its spiritual values to the rest of the world. We talked to many 
individuals who have no official status, who are just average 
citizens. They are obsessed by this feeling of pride and ambition. 
They talk about “ our system ’’ with a deep conviction that it 
is superior to anything existing in the world. They admit 
that the living conditions of the mass of the people are in some 
respects inadequate. But they have a strong feeling that they 
are on the upward grade. They are convinced that, given a 
period of world peace, the U.S.S.R. will, at the present rate of 
development, become a leading industrial power in less than 
a decade. That is why there is such general eagerness for the 
maintenance of peace. Also, there is a widespread satisfaction 
in taking part in the building up of the country. It is a species 
of patriotism, based on mixed feelings of devotion to one’s 
native land, desire to prove one’s capacity, and pride in the 
conviction of laying the foundations of a new civilisation. Only 
by keeping this general attitude in mind can one assess correctly 
the historic meaning of the present phase of social development 
in the U.S.S.R. 





The New Italian Law on 
Insurance against Industrial Accidents 
and Occupational Diseases 


by 


Giulio CALAMANI 


Director of the National Fascist Institute for Insurance against 
Industrial Accidents 


The Italian law on workmen’s compensation has recently 
been completely remodelled. The article below, which briefly 
describes the new system, calls special attention to the following 
points in the reform as being of outstanding importance : centrali- 
sation of insurance in a single institution, automatic application 
of insurance to the worker, provision of adequate curative assistance 
for all injured workers, replacement of lump-sum compensation 
by pensions, and reform of the procedure in disputes relating to 
industrial accidents. 


& 


HE new Italian law on compulsory insurance against 

industrial accidents and occupational diseases for workers 

employed in industry, approved by Royal Decree of 17 August 
1935, No. 17651, will come into force on 1 July 1936. 

The new law is neither unpremeditated nor unexpected. 
From the time, in fact, that section XXVII of the Labour 
Charter enunciated the intention of the Fascist State “to 
perfect the system of accident insurance’”’ and “ to introduce 
a system of insurance against occupational diseases ’’, this most 
important branch of workers’ insurance has received unremit- 
ting attention from experts, from the corporative trade organ- 
isations, and from the Government. 





1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 14 Oct. 1935, No. 240. 
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Eight years have been devoted to conscientious and persever- 
ing study and preparatory work, all dominated by the principle, 
which is a corollary of the Fascist ethic, that the insurance in 
question, in view of its manifest public interest, must finally 
rise above the particularistic interests of the producing classes 
concerned and become a true function of the State, acting 
through a unitary, neutral, organ, with no commercial objects, 
and directed essentially to ensuring the most effective, prompt, 
and continuous economic and, above all, curative assistance 
for those injured in the course of their employment. 

Compulsory insurance against occupational diseases was 
introduced by the Royal Decree of 13 May 1929, No. 9281, 
and shortly afterwards plans were drawn up for a radical 
revision of the Act of 31 January 1904, No. 51, relating to 
compulsory insurance against industrial accidents. The pro- 
gramme of this revision was embodied in an elaborate report 
of the Ministry of Corporations, published in the spring of 
1931, in which the most generally approved modern social 
theories in the matter were examined in an organic scheme 
of general reorganisation, which immediately gave rise to 
warm discussion among specialists and in the circles concerned. 
The threads of this discussion were gathered up in the Third 
Session of the General Assembly of the National Council of 
Corporations (9-10 June 1932), which gave long, earnest, and 
fruitful consideration to the subject. 


II. 


With a wise view of the most suitable order of procedure, 
it was then decided, before putting the new system of insurance 
into operation, to proceed with the creation of the new organism 
whose duty it would be to see to its prompt, uniform, and effi- 
cient application throughout the territory of the State. Accord- 
ingly, by the Royal Legislative Decree of 23 March 1933, 
No. 264, the various bodies authorised to carry on insurance, 
differing in their origin, characteristics, and interests, and 
competing with each other to their mutual prejudice, were 
absorbed into a single national Institute, having a sound 
objective organisation, and administered for the State and under 
its strict supervision by the representatives of all the categories 





1 Regulations for the application of this Decree are contained in the Royal 
Decree of 5 October 1933, No. 1565. 
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and all the social and political interests represented by the 
corporations. For this purpose the National Accident Insurance 
Fund (Cassa Nazionale Infortuni), which had existed for half a 
century, and was clearly the predominant institution in the 
matter, in which it had indeed been a pioneer, became the 
National Fascist Institute for Insurance against Industrial 
Accidents (Istituto Nazionale Fascista per Il Assicurazione 
contro gli Infortuni sul Lavoro). Only the seamen continue to be 
insured with three special mutual funds, each covering a speci- 
fied area. The maintenance of the autonomy of these funds, 
by way of exception to the principle of the single insurance 
institution, finds its justification in the special character of the 
risk and in the fact that these funds also provide their members 
with sickness insurance and other social benefits applying 
exclusively to seamen. 


III. 


After the institutions comes the system. 

What this is, in the text now published, will be explained 
in a necessarily summarised form, attention being chiefly 
directed to the fundamental points which distinguish the 
reformed system of protection and which, by their originality, 


constitute the decisive break with the past. 

In determining the sphere of application of the new regula- 
tions the chief criterion applied was the desirability of codi- 
fying the various laws and regulations which have hitherto 
regulated the branch of insurance in question, including the 
laws relating to accidents to workers employed in industry, 
to occupational diseases, to workers employed in sea, lake, and 
river fishing, to airmen (excluding pilots), to persons seriously 
disabled in the course of employment, and other laws of less 
importance. The insurance of agricultural workers, which is 
regulated by special legislation, is however still kept separate, 
though with some co-ordinating arrangements. So also are 
certain minor branches to which special rules apply (insurance 
of workers in the Aegean Dependencies, of Italian and Native 
workers in the African Colonies, of engineering students, and 
of technicians of the Itinerant Chairs of Agriculture); these 
last, however, are all insured with the National Fascist Industrial 
Accident Insurance Institute. 

The number of workers insured has been considerably 
increased both by the abolition of the limit of six workers 
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which formerly applied to a large number of undertakings, 
and by an addition to the kinds of work subject to protection. 

The next change to be noted is, in the writer’s opinion, 
one of the fundamental points of the reform. In view of its 
social value, which has been affirmed in the most explicit 
manner, the insurance will be withdrawn from the commercial- 
istic rules of the ordinary private contract, which is a contract 
between the employer and the carrier of insurance, the person 
insured being a stranger to the contract, and often a victim of it ; 
instead, the system will be completely automatic, as regards 
both those subject to the obligation to insure and the bene- 
ficiaries. This absolute protection, by which “ the insured have 
a right to the benefits of the insurance institution even if the 
employer has not carried out his obligations’, will certainly 
have the effect of eliminating every ground of dispute concerning 
the interpretation of insurance contracts, so that the injured 
worker will be sure of obtaining the assistance due to him with 
speed and certainty, and without wearisome negotiations whose 
result is uncertain. 

Employers, who continue to bear the whole cost of insurance, 
are naturally subject to strict obligations as regards the duty 
of notifying the operations carried on by them and liable to 
insurance to the insurance institution, which can only obtain 
the means of carrying out its now much more onerous task 
through the full and general observance of its obligations by the 
industrial community. 

There is no material change in the legal definition of an 
industrial accident (“ due to a violent cause connected with 
work ’’) or an occupational disease (“ contracted in the course 
of and as a result of the processes specified ’’ in an appended 
schedule), or in the persons subject to insurance, except for 
the very proper rule by which young persons under 18 years 
of age will in all cases be regarded as apprentices (a category 
of workers for which specially favourable rules as to the payment 
of higher compensation are maintained). 







































IV. 


The system of benefits has been entirely organised on the 
principle—which is indeed universally recognised—that curative 
assistance to the victims of industrial accidents should take 
precedence over financial compensation. 
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Under modern social developments, and above all in the 
light of Fascist doctrine, the individualistic conception of work- 
ers’ insurance must give place to the unitary conception of the 
good of the State. The aim in view is no longer to grant benefits, 
even where they are his due, to the individual victim ; the pre- 
eminent necessity, on the contrary, is the conservation and 
restoration of the forces of labour, the improvement of the 
physical condition of the present generations, the preparation of 
favourable conditions of health for the generations to come. 

In other words, the injured worker is assisted not so much 
as an individual, but rather as a productive organism useful 
to the life of the Nation, which is supremely interested in not 
wasting any of its supplies of man-power, with their inestimable 
value for labour and defence. 

Accordingly the new law affirms the right of the worker 
to receive without charge the curative assistance required by 
his condition in the widest conceivable sense, including thera- 
peutic, prosthetic, and re-educative assistance, all at the entire 
cost of the insurance institution. At the same time it imposes 
on him the duty of submitting to the treatments deemed neces- 
sary for the restoration, as far as possible, of his working capa- 
city. While special penalties are prescribed in case of unjustified 
non-observance of this obligation, the victim is at the same time 
given sufficient legal guarantees, provision being made for 
calling in expert opinion as to the suitability and freedom from 
danger of the treatments and operations proposed. 

Thus the insured will have both active and passive protec- 
tion, which will be comparatively easy and prompt in execution, 
in spite of the extensive scale of its contemplated development, 
thanks to the curative equipment (specialised hospitals, services 
for functional re-education, travelling dispensaries, first-aid 
stations) which the former National Accident Insurance Fund 
has for many years spontaneously provided with great liberality 
and foresight. 


¥. 


As regards the system of indemnities, the reform is based 
on the two following principles. 

First, benefits for minor injuries and small infirmities, 
which are generally without any effect on the working capacity 
of the worker, are abolished, but higher benefits are provided 
for the more serious accidents. Thus an absolute waiting 
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period of three days is imposed (instead of the present relative 
waiting period of five days) in cases of temporary incapacity 
due to accident (the waiting period is ten days for occupational 
diseases), and the limit for the right to compensation for per- 
manent incapacity is raised from 5 to 11 per cent (20 per cent. 
for occupational diseases). On the other hand, the rate of com- 
pensation for temporary incapacity is raised from one-half 
to two-thirds of the daily wage; the compensation for per- 
manent incapacity is increased (though the basic rate is still 
one-half of the annual wage) by the addition of supplements 
for family charges, the compensation being increased by one- 
tenth for a wife and for each child (under 15 years of age or 
unable to work), up to a maximum of 50 per cent. of the basic 
compensation, so that the possible total is 75 per cent. of the 
basic wage. 

Secondly, the present method of lump-sum compensation 
has been finally replaced, in toto, by that of pensions, both for 
workers permanently incapacitated and for their surviving 
dependants in case of death, the pension in the first case being 
subject to periodical review during not more than ten years. 

The new system, which is in much closer harmony with 
the objects of assistance, obviating both improvidence on the 
part of the worker and hasty and erroneous settlements, will 
also have the undoubted advantage of checking malingering 
and self-mutilation (which is definitely classified as a crime by 
section 642 of the Penal Code of 1930) and preventing the 
interested interventions of third parties which at present make 
the insurance in question extremely costly. Lastly, there is no 
doubt that it will also very considerably reduce the number 
of judicial disputes. 


VI. 


As regards the settlement of disputes—another essential 
point in the reform—it has been decided in the first place that 
the procedure for individual labour disputes (Royal Legislative 
Decree of 21 May 1934, No. 1073) shall be applied in its main 
lines. This marks a real progress in the matter of procedure 
and will simplify the formalities and make the proceedings less 
costly and more expeditious. 

In addition, since most disputes are primarily about medical 
questions, it has been provided that the judicial bodies shall 
be supplemented by medical experts, carefully selected from 
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lists drawn up for the purpose, who shall have all the functions 
of technical judges, side by side with the legal judge. This is an 
inestimable advantage, more particularly because it will reduce 
to a minimum the need for calling expert evidence, which has 
hitherto been a great cause of delay, abuses, and heated disputes. 

The necessity of assigning these new high judicial functions 
to doctors who are really experts and are regarded as undoubted 
authorities on the subject has further led to the decision to 
confine the jurisdiction in these disputes to the higher tribunals 
and Courts of Appeal, to the exclusion of the lower tribunals, 
in whose areas it would be difficult to find medical experts 
with the necessary qualifications. 

Lastly, it is provided that the protection and assistance 
of the victims of industrial accidents and their surviving depen- 
dants, “ in both administrative and legal matters ’’, shall be the 
exclusive duty of the trade associations legally representing 
the workers in question. The principle is, in fact, laid down in 
section XXVIII of the Labour Charter and has already been 
given effect in the laws on insurance against accidents in agri- 
culture and on invalidity and old-age, tuberculosis, and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

This provision represents a resolute step towards clearing 


away the abuses surrounding the conduct of disputes relating 
to industrial accidents. In the hands of unscrupulous profes- 
sional representatives and rapacious intermediaries, a pernicious 
and illegitimate business had grown up around the old system, 
especially in certain districts, involving much material and moral 
loss to the victims of these accidents. 


VII. 


Such, then, are the main principles and technical bases of the 
reform carried out by the new legislation, which will be followed 
shortly by the issue of the necessary administrative regulations. 
The result will certainly be to raise the measures of protection 
in Italy against the most direct risk of labour to a very much 
higher level than the present one. 

The new system has, moreover, the merit of being substan- 
tially abreast of the most advanced systems of insurance of a 
similar kind in other countries, and of going far to meet the 
terms of the decisions on the subject adopted by the Seventh 
Session of the International Labour Conference in 1925. 
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In fact, there is one point—and, in the writer’s opinion, one 
only—on which the new system falls short of those decisions, 
namely, when it guarantees, in case of permanent total incapacity 
a pension equal to one-half, instead of two-thirds, of the wage, 
though this, as we have seen, may be increased to three-fourths 
by supplements for family charges. In almost every other res- 
pect the new Italian law is a faithful codification of those deci- 
sions. On some important points, moreover, it goes definitely 
further : in the complete realisation of the system of pensions ; 
in the more absolute guarantee it offers (by the automatic 
character of the insurance and the security of a semi-official 
organisation for its administration) against the insolvency 
of the employer or of the carrier of insurance; in the sup- 
plementary protection for the seriously disabled, not limited 
to a mere addition to the cash assistance, but representing full 
and really adequate assistance ; in the limitation to three days 
only of the absolute waiting period for cases of temporary 
incapacity ; and lastly, in the much wider basis given to com- 
pensation for occupational diseases as compared with the deci- 
sions of the Conference. 

The authoritative voice of the International Labour 


Conference has thus been heard by the Fascist State, which 
is desirous of achieving social justice in spite of the anxieties 
of the moment and the general economic situation. 





Estimates of Unemployment 
in the United States, 1929-1935 


by 


Robert R. NaTHAan 


Formerly Consultant on Unemployment Statistics, 
President’s Committee on Economic Security 


The United States Security Act of 14 August 1935 provides, 
inter alia, for the grant of subsidies to State schemes of unemploy- 
ment compensation. As is well known, adequate statistics of 
unemployment in the United States have hitherto been woefully 
lacking. Recognising the need for a sound statistical basis for 
their proposals for alleviating unemployment, the President’s 
Committee on Unemployment Security, which was responsible 
for the preparatory work connected with the Act, engaged Mr. Robert 
E. Nathan to prepare estimates of unemployment for this purpose. 
In the following article Mr. Nathan describes the method adopted 
in preparing these estimates, which were used by the Committee 
in the construction of the statistical tables upon which its unem- 
ployment insurance plan was based. Tables are annexed showing 
the estimates, both of unemployment and of employment, for a 
large number of industrial groups, in each month from January 
1929 to October 1935. These tables are included in the final report 
of the President’s Committee, but have not yet been published 
in extenso ; they have been brought up to date by the author for 
publication in the International Labour Review. In view of 
their interest and their value for analytical and comparative pur- 
poses, the International Labour Office welcomes this opportunity 
of making them generally available. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE need for adequate statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment has never been greater than in recent years, 
when practically every country in the world has been in 
the throes of a serious depression and every country has 


4 
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been groping for some relief from, and solutions for, existing 
economic ailments. Such statistics are necessary for the purpose 
of revealing the incidence of unemployment upon the various 
industries and occupations and upon the different income groups 
as well as to shed light upon the extent and nature of part-time 
employment, cyclical unemployment, and technological displace- 
ments. Similarly, it is important to know how unemployment 
affects the various sex, nativity, and age groups, and also the 
duration of idleness among the unemployed. No programme 
or plan for alleviating and remedying unemployment can be 
intelligently developed without an accurate picture of the 
situation. This need was emphasised by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Security. The estimates here presented 
and discussed were used by that Committee in the preparation 
of the statistical tables upon which the recently enacted unem- 
ployment insurance plan was based. 

Adequate statistics of unemployment in the United States 
are woefully lacking. Provisions have not as yet been made 
to determine accurately, and at regular intervals, either the 
extent of unemployment or the composition of the unemployed. 
Statistics are published regularly showing the level of prices ; 
the changes in industrial production, shipments, orders, ete. ; 
the volume of bank clearings, stock-market transactions, and 
other financial data ; the production of various crops and live- 
stock, farm acreage and condition, etc.; the volume of car 
loadings and other railroad figures; and hundreds of similar 
items ; but very few statistical data concerning unemployment 
are available. 

The most recent national enumeration of the number 
unemployed in the United States was made in April 1930, as 
part of the Fifteenth Census of the United States. Although 
this Census covered the entire country, the results were sub- 
jected to widespread criticism because of the apparent under- 
statement of the number unemployed. In January 1931 another 
Census of Unemployment was conducted in 19 selected cities, 
for the purpose of determining the net changes which had taken 
place during the nine months following the first Census. ? 
Apart from these two attempts to determine the extent and 
nature of unemployment, numerous local and State unemploy- 
ment surveys have been made by university research depart- 





1 For a summary of the results of these two censuses, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, July 1933, pp. 56-59. 
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ments, municipalities, and relief organisations. Many of these 
surveys were based upon inadequate samples, and in only a 
few instances were the surveys repeated at regular intervals. 
The results represent conditions in such narrow spatial and 
temporal limits that they are of but little use for the measure- 
ment of national unemployment. 

Recently State-wide unemployment censuses? have been 
taken in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Washington, 
all of which are important industrial States. The statistics 
resulting from these censuses are and will be of material 
assistance in the study of unemployment, for checking available 
estimates and revealing data on the characteristics of those 
currently unemployed. The probability of a nation-wide 
unemployment census in the near future is not particularly 
bright, although it is probable that many local and State surveys 
will be undertaken as projects under the work-relief programme 
of the Works Progress Administration. Now that an unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme has been enacted by the Congress of 
the United States, it is hoped that there will be initiated a 
perpetual inventory of both employed and unemployed persons. 
This registration will provide an excellent basis for reliable 
and accurate data on unemployment. 

One of the most serious defects of available statistics on 
unemployment is the lack of basic data at successive time inter- 
vals. The only series of statistics reflecting the volume of unem- 
ployment currently in the United States are the estimates 
prepared monthly by a few organisations, such as the American 
Federation of Labour, the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the National Research League, and the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Practically all the unemployment estimates made in 
recent years consist of the number of persons reported as 
unemployed in the April 1930 Census, plus the shrinkages, or 
minus the increases, in employment which occurred prior to 
or since that date, plus the increase in the number of 
employables. The changes in employment are based upon 
available indexes of employment in certain industries. Since 
such indexes are available for some industries only, the investi- 
gator must necessarily make independent estimates for the 
remainder ; and therein lies one of the major causes of varia- 
tions between the different estimates. Further, the methods 





1 For a summary of the results of these three censuses, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 6, Dec. 1935, pp. 837-844. 
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of estimating the growth in the number of gainful workers vary 
considerably and yield widely different results. Some of the 
estimates have also taken into account the effect on unemploy- 
ment of the farm-to-city and city-to-farm population shifts. 

Except for the estimates prepared by the author of this 
article and described in detail in the succeeding pages, none 
of the monthly estimates are carried back beyond January 
1980. This is not primarily because of a greater lack of data 
in 1929 as compared with 1930, but rather because of the 
unreasonably low estimates which result if no adjustment is 
made in the April 19830 Unemployment Census figures. If this 
Census were accepted as accurate, the estimates would show 
an average unemployment in 1929 of but little over half a 
million persons, or 1 per cent. of the employables, and in several 
months of 1929 there would be negative unemployment, that 
is, there would have been more persons employed than there 
were gainful workers. Obviously, such was not the situation. 
‘An adjustment, described in detail later in this article, was made 
in the Census figures and this permitted the projection of the 
estimates backward before January 1930. The estimates have 
not been carried back before January 1929, mainly because 
of the absence of employment indexes prior to that date. 

Beginning with January 1929, the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labour added 
to. its factory employment index, which covers only wage 
earners in manufacturing establishments, employment indexes 
for numerous non-manufacturing industries. In 19381 several 
new non-manufacturing industrial employment indexes were 
added to the list. At the present time, monthly employment 
indexes are available for industries which include well over 
one-half of the gainful workers in the country. These data . 
are gathered and published by the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the Bureau 
of Public Roads. Most of the indexes are based upon samples, 
the representativeness of which varies considerably. The Bureau 
of Labour Statistics is now engaged in providing for the addi- 
tion of many new industries and in enlarging the samples upon 
which existing indexes are based. 4 





1 For an illuminating and interesting article by Miss Aryness Joy listing and 
evaluating existing employment statistics in the United States, cf. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, Dec. 1934. 
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DEFINITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


In presenting these estimates it is well to define what is 
meant by an unemployed person, since there is no universally 
accepted definition of unemployment and many of the varia- 
tions between estimates are due to the use of different defini- 
tions. An unemployed person is generally defined as an em- 
ployable person who is not currently engaged in a gainful 
occupation, but this definition leads to the questions of who 
is an employable person and what is a gainful occupation. 
Are high school and college graduates who are seeking their 
first occupation to be regarded as employables? Are the 
persons enrolled in Civilian Conservation Camps or employed 
on Civil Works Administration projects, where the selection is 
on a needs test basis and the employment is on a “ made work ”’ 
basis, to be considered as engaged in gainful occupations ? 
Also, are persons doing odd jobs, such as peddling, canvassing, 
firing furnaces, shovelling snow, mowing lawns, and similar 
tasks, to be counted as employed ? It would be desirable to 
have sufficient statistics to estimate unemployment according 
to different definitions, but unfortunately neither the quantity 
nor the quality of the available data permits such results. 
The definition of unemployment applicable to the estimates 
presented herein is prompted at least in part by the limitations 
of the data. 

An employable person or a gainful worker ' is herein accepted 
as a person of working age who is willing and able to work 
and who normally would be employed. Persons who have 
graduated from or have permanently left school and who are 
seeking their first employment are counted as employables. 
The United States Census Bureau does not enumerate these 
new entries into the labour market as gainful workers until they 
have obtained their first employment. There is no way to esti- 
mate their number in April 1930, when the Census was taken, 
and the writer believes that the adjustment of the Unemploy- 
ment Census has resulted in counting these persons among 
the unemployed. Excluded from the number of employables 
are children who have not attained the working age, which 
varies in different sections and States; persons not able to 





1 The terms “employable”? and “ gainful worker’’ are used interchangeably 
in this article. The United States Census Bureau uses the term “ gainful worker ”’ 
exclusively. The definition in the text above should be noted. 
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work, such as permanently disabled and incurable individuals ; 
and all persons not normally employed, such as housewives, 
students, and retired individuals. Employment, as defined 
herein, is limited to activities entering into the market economy ; 
thus, while the housewives’ services and the students’ acqui- 
sition of knowledge are of immense social and economic benefit, 
they are not considered as gainful employment. Persons who 
normally are not employed but who are now seeking employ- 
ment because of strained economic circumstances in the family, 
i.e. “ forced ’’ entries into the labour market, are not counted 
as employables, primarily because it is not possible to estimate 
their number, and secondly, because it is questionable whether 
they will remain in the labour market when business conditions 
have improved materially. 

An employed person is one who is currently engaged in a 
gainful occupation, i.e. actively engaged for a return in cash 
or kind. This definition includes both those working for others 
and those who are self-employed. In many instances, indepen- 
dent professional practitioners and entrepreneurs have little 
or no net income during bad times and often incur deficits, 
but they are counted as being employed if actively engaged. 
All family farm labour (employables in the farm family who 
work on the farm without receiving a stated wage) and farm 
operators are included as employed persons. Thus, gainful 
workers who have moved from cities to farms to live with and 
help their families and relatives, or to engage in subsistence 
farming, are counted among the employed. It is, of course, 
possible that these persons who have migrated from urban to 
rural areas during the depression may return to cities when 
more favourable employment opportunities prevail. It has been 
impossible to take account of the change in the number of 
persons engaged in odd and irregular jobs. If there has been 
an increase in the number so occupied during the depression, 
as is probably the case, then the employment estimates are too 
low and the unemployment estimates are too high. 

Most employment indexes reflect the number of persons who 
worked during the week ending nearest to the middle of the 
month represented by the index. These indexes include part- 
time as well as full-time workers; as a result, the estimated 
number of persons employed also includes both full-time and 
part-time workers and the unemployment estimates tend to 
show only the number of persons fully unemployed. In so far 
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as partial employment prevails, the unemployment estimates 
are deficient in measuring the total idle labour power. 

Except for those employed on Public Works Administration 
projects, the persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and those given jobs under the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, and similar 
governmental programmes have not been counted as employed 
and thus appear among the unemployed. Most P.W.A. projects 
involve construction and are carried on largely under contract, 
thus being closely related to private activity. The C.C.C. 
enrollees and the C.W.A. and F.E.R.A. work project employees, 
however, were generally selected on the basis of need, and pay- 
ments were limited to moderate budgetary requirements. If 
these groups of persons had been regarded as employed, the 
unemployment estimates would have been considerably lower 
in the second half of 1933 and during 1934, in some months by 
as many as four and a half million or more persons. 

The number unemployed represents the difference between 
the number of employables and the number employed. Thus 
an unemployed person may be defined as one of working age 
who is able and willing to work and who normally would be 
employed, but who is not currently engaged in a gainful occu- 
pation. 


METHODS FOLLOWED IN PREPARING UNEMPLOYMENT ESTIMATES 


The following brief summary describes in a general way the 
methodology applied in arriving at the employment and unem- 
ployment estimates presented in this article. A more detailed 
statement of the technique is given later in the discussion. 

Since the United States Census of Occupations and the 
United States Census of Unemployment were taken in April 
1930, that month was used as a base. It is the only month for 
which a complete picture of the employable population and its 
employment status is available. The number unemployed in 
that month, as reported by the Census of Unemployment, 
was revised upward for the purposes of these estimates by nearly 
one-third, as a result of a careful analysis of the Census figures. 
The resulting number of persons unemployed in each industry 
was deducted from the number of employables in the same 
industry, to arrive at the number employed in each industry 
in April 1980. Both the Census of Occupations and the Census 
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of Unemployment classified the employables and the unemployed 
occupationally and industrially, and for the present estimates 
the latter classification was used exclusively. Estimates for 
each of the 24 major industrial groups in the Census classifi- 
cation were made separately. 

The number employed in each industrial group in the base 
month having been determined, employment indexes were used 
to determine the number employed in earlier and in succeeding 
months. In those industries for which employment indexes 
were available, the indexes were converted to April 1930 as a 
base, and then applied to the number employed in that month 
to arrive at the number employed in other months. In those 
industries for which employment indexes were not available, 
a careful investigation of various city and State unemployment 
surveys was made to study the incidence of unemployment 
upon the various industrial groups. This analysis yielded 
evidence of the relation of employment changes in certain 
industries to the changes in others, and yielded a basis for 
constructing an employment index for each industrial group. 

The monthly employment estimates were then subtracted 
from the number of gainful workers in April 1930 to obtain 
the monthly estimates of unemployment in each industry. 
To illustrate, the number unemployed in an industry in a speci- 
fied month thus consists of the number of persons unemployed 
in that industry in April 1930, plus the decrease or minus the 
increase in employment which occurred between April 1930 
and the specified month. In some industries, the number of 
persons employed in some months, particularly in 1929, was 
in excess of the number of gainful workers in the same industry 
in April 1930. These excesses were considered to represent 
“ over-employment ’’ or “ negative unemployment ”’ in these 
industries, resulting from the transfer to employment in them 
of persons unemployed in other industries, and are printed in 
italics in the attached table showing the unemployment esti- 
mates by industries. 

The unemployment estimates for each industry do not 
actually represent the industrial classification of those currently 
unemployed, but they do reveal the “contribution”? by each 
industry to total unemployment. If a census of unemployment 
were to be taken to-day it is probable that the results for each 
industry would vary considerably from those presented here. 
These differences would be due mainly to the mobility of labour. 
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To illustrate, if one man lost his job in a manufacturing estab- 
lishment and shortly thereafter displaced another man in the 
construction industry, the estimates would show one person 
unemployed in manufacturing and no one unemployed in con- 
struction, whereas a census would show just the opposite situa- 
tion. Similarly, if new workers had found jobs, the census 
figures of unemployed new workers would be below those in 
the estimates, whereas in the industries in which the new workers 
had obtained employment the census would show more unem- 
ployment than would the estimates. 

In addition to the estimates for each industry, it was neces- 
sary to take account of the increase in employables and of the 
farm-to-city and city-to-farm population movements. The 
monthly increase in urban employables was cumulatively 
added to the number of persons unemployed in the various 
industries. The monthly increment in gainful workers on farms 
was cumulatively added to the number of persons employed 
on farms, on the assumption that they became farm operators 
or family farm labour. A net city-to-farm movement of gainful 
workers resulted in decreasing unemployment and increasing 
agricultural employment, again on the assumption that they 
became farm operators or family farm labour. A net farm-to- 


city movement of gainful workers decreased agricultural employ- 
ment and increased total unemployment. It is interesting 
to note that by the end of 1934 the farm-to-city population 
trend of 1933 and 1934 had almost entirely offset the city-to- 
farm population shifts of the three preceding years. 


THe UNITED STATES OCCUPATIONAL CENSUS AS A BASE 


There are two major methods which have been followed in 
determining the number of persons employed in April 1930, 
the month which has served as a base for all estimators because 
the Censuses of Occupations and of Unemployment were taken 
in that month. One method relies on the various industrial 
censuses taken at various times and also upon the Censuses 
of Occupations and Unemployment ; the other relies entirely 
on the Censuses of Occupations and Unemployment. In the 
estimates discussed in this article, the latter method was fol- 
lowed. Thus, in the attached tables the estimated number 
employed in each industry in April 1930 represents the number 
of employables as given in the industrial classification of the 
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1930 Census of Occupations, less the number unemployed in 
that month as determined by adjusting the results of the April 
1930 Census of Unemployment. 

While the method used in preparing these estimates may 
appear on the surface to be the obvious and best means of 
estimating the number employed in April 1930, most estima- 
tors of employment and unemployment have used the other 
method. As stated above, this other method entails the use 
of the various industrial censuses, such as the Biennial Census 
of Manufactures and the Censuses of Distribution, Construc- 
tion, Mines, Agriculture, Public Utilities, and Service. The 
employment figures obtained from these censuses are projected 
forward or backward, according to the census date, to April 
1980, by the application of employment indexes, which are 
available for most of the industries covered by an industrial 
census. Having thus ascertained the number employed in 
April 1930 in these specified industries, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the number employed in other industries. For some of the 
remaining industries there are employment indexes which can 
be used for extending the estimates, and for these industries 
the 1930 Censuses of Occupations and Unemployment are used 
to determine the number employed, by deducting the number 
unemployed from the number of gainful workers. There still 
remain many industries for which employment indexes are not 
available ; the number employed in these industries is taken 
as the difference between the total number employed in all 
industries in April 1980, and the number employed in the same 
month in the industries for which estimates have already been 
prepared, as outlined above. The total number employed is 
taken by most estimators as the total number of gainful workers 
shown in the Census of Occupations, less the number unemployed 
shown in the Census of Unemployment. 

In discussing the two methods of determining the number 
employed in each industry in April 1930, it should be pointed 
out that the various industrial censuses are not exactly com- 
parable with the industrial classifications of the Censuses of 
Occupations and Unemployment, both of which are classified 
in the same manner. When the results of the industrial cen- 
suses are extended forward or backward to April 1930 by 
employment indexes, the figures in most cases are at substantial 
variance with the employment totals for the same industries 
obtained by subtracting the number unemployed given in the 
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Unemployment Census from the number of employables given 
in the Census of Occupations. These differences are partially 
due to differences in the methods of enumeration. Taking a 
house-to-house census (Census of Occupations and Census of 
Unemployment) is inherently different from taking a census 
of industrial or business establishments (industrial censuses) 
in so far as the results are concerned. Many individuals when 
questioned concerning their industrial connection will cite 
the nature of their work. Thus, a man, or whoever answers 
the enumerator, may merely state that he is a truck driver for 
some individual, and he may be tabulated in the transportation 
industry in the Census of Occupations. Actually he may drive 
a truck for a department store and thus would be included in 
the Census of Distribution. The discrepancies may also be due 
in part to differences in the definitions of industries. 

For the purposes of the Committee on Economic Security, 
it was necessary to have a complete industrial analysis of the 
estimates. Because of the inconsistencies involved in using 
both types of census, it was decided to use only the Censuses 
of Occupations and Unemployment in estimating the number 
employed in April 1980. Also, in determining the number of 
persons who might be exempted under various types of unem- 
ployment insurance plan, it was necessary to resort to the Census 
of Occupations classifications of gainful workers by age, occu- 
pation, and industry. For these reasons and because of the desire 
to attain uniformity in the degree of accuracy of the estimates 
for the various industries, the Censuses of Occupations and 
Unemployment were relied upon exclusively for determining 
the number employed in the base period. 


ADJUSTING THE 1930 CENSUS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The publication of the results of the 1930 United States 
Census of Unemployment was followed almost immediately 
by considerable discussion concerning the accuracy of the 
figures. Statisticians and economists were almost uniformly 
positive in their statements to the effect that the Census figures 
definitely understated the number of persons unemployed. 
For a number of years prior to the stock-market crash and the 
concurrent decline in business activity in 1929, there had been 
evidenced an increasing alarm concerning the problem of tech- 
nological unemployment. Whether or not this alarm was justi- 
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fiable is a matter of conjecture, since sufficient quantitative 
statistics did not exist for proving or disproving such a claim. 
It is of interest to note, however, that a sample survey of the city 
of Philadelphia, undertaken by the Industrial Research Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania in April 1929, revealed 
10.4 per cent of the employables as unemployed. 1 Employment 
indexes of the country in general revealed a marked decline 
in employment during the six months preceding April 1930, 
which would indicate that there was considerable unemploy- 
ment at that time. The unemployment survey of Philadelphia 
was repeated in April 1930 *, and the results showed a much 
larger percentage of unemployment than did the Census Bureau 
for the same area. Further evidence of the deficiency in the 
Census results is shown by the fact that, as discussed earlier 
in this article, an extension of the Census figures on employment 
back to the year 1929 by the use of employment indexes yields 
an impossibly low estimate of the average number unemployed 
in that year. 

In the 19380 United States Census of Unemployment, the 
persons enumerated as unemployed were grouped into seven 
different Classes. In accordance with the definition of unem- 
ployment determined for these estimates, each of the seven 
Classes was studied carefully. The following statements include 
the Census definition of each Class (in each case the Census 
definition is underlined) and also a discussion of the manner 
in which each Class was treated by the writer in determining 
the number unemployed. 

Class A: persons out of a job, able to work, and looking for 
jobs. All persons in this Class were counted as unemployed. 

Class B: persons having jobs but on lay-off without pay, 
excluding those sick or voluntarily idle. All those idle less than 
one week were considered as part-time workers and the balance 
were counted as unemployed. 

Class C : persons out of a job and unable to work. All these 
persons were counted as unemployed. 

Class D: persons having jobs but idle on account of sickness 
or disability. Undoubtedly some persons in this Class were not 





1 UniTED StraTres Bureau oF Lasour Statistics: Social and Economic 
Character of Unemployment in Philadelphia, April 1929, by J. Frederic DEwHURST 
and Ernest A. Tuprer. Bulletin No. 520. Washington, 1930. 

2 Ipem: Social and Economic Character of Unemployment in Philadelphia, 
April 1930, by J. Frederic DeEwnurst and Robert R. NatHan. Bulletin No. 555. 
Washington, 1932. 
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being retained on company payrolls and thus would not be 
represented in the employment indexes for the month of April 
1930. All those idle over two weeks in this Class were counted 
as unemployed. 

Class E: persons out of a job and not looking for work. All 
were classed as unemployed. Under almost any definition the 
persons in this Class and also Class C would not be considered 
as gainful workers. Since the Census included them as gainful 
workers, they were counted as unemployed by the writer, who 
believes that the inclusion of these persons both as gainful 
workers and as unemployed tends to offset the exclusion by 
the Census of new workers seeking their first positions. The 
Census showed about 260,000 persons in Classes C and E in 
April 1930. 

Class F: persons having jobs but voluntarily idle, without 
pay. These may have been having a vacation on their own time. 
Those idle over two weeks were counted as unemployed, since 
it was probable that those idle for more than two weeks were 
not represented in the employment indexes for April 1930. 

Class G: persons having jobs and drawing pay though not 
at work. The entire group was regarded as fully employed. 


While the treatment of the Census figures as outlined above 
may appear to be somewhat arbitrary, nevertheless the decisions 
are in line with the accepted definition of unemployment. It 
seems obvious that Class A and Class B do not include all the 
unemployed, and it is equally apparent that the sum of all 
seven Classes likewise does not yield a proper figure of the 
number unemployed. After applying the above criteria to the 
Census figures, the resulting number unemployed totalled 
approximately 3,400,000. The difference between this figure 
and the total number of gainful workers represented the number 
employed, according to the Census figures. 

Sufficient discussion has already been presented to show 
that the 1930 Census of Unemployment was deficient in account- 
ing for the total number unemployed. The next step therefore 
concerned the adjustment of the above figure for the number 
unemployed. 

An investigation of available statistics revealed only two 
sets of data which could be used in correcting the results of the 
1980 Census of Unemployment. These data consisted of the 
1931 Special Unemployment Census, covering 19 cities scat- 
tered throughout the country, and the available employment 
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indexes. The 19-city Census was taken in January 1931, just 
nine months after the nation-wide Census of Unemployment. 
It was assumed that the various employment indexes available 
for this period accurately reflected employment changes during 
these nine months. If this is a valid assumption, then it is pos- 
sible to make direct comparisons between the two Unemploy- 
ment Censuses. 

In dealing with the two Censuses, it is necessary to limit 
the comparison to the 19 cities which composed the Special 
Enumeration Area in the January 1931 Census. Thus, from 
the 1930 Census, the data for the Special Enumeration Area 
were isolated. For the months of April 1930 and January 1931 
several Bureau of Labour Statistics employment indexes were 
available, which covered industries generally comparable with 
similar classifications in the Censuses. The indexes covered 
the following industries : manufacturing, retail trade, wholesale 
trade, telephone and telegraph, street railroads, and hotels. 
In addition, the number of persons employed by steam railroads 
was available in the monthly reports of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Approximately 57 per cent. of all the gainful 
workers in the Special Enumeration Area were engaged in these 
industries. The Bureau of Labour Statistics employment index 
for the manufacturing industry represents only wage earners, 
making necessary an adjustment for salaried workers. Annual 
data are available for the employment of salaried workers 
and wage earners separately for two States, namely, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. A comparison for these two States between 
the index of wage earners only and the index of salaried workers 
and wage earners combined yields an adjustment factor which 
was used to give a weight to salaried workers in the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics index of factory employment. 

According to the employment indexes, the number of persons 
employed in the industries covered by the indexes in April 
1930 was 113.66 per cent. of the number employed in January 
1931. According to the results of the two Censuses, the number 
employed in these same industries in the Special Enumeration 
Area in April 1930 was 116.49 per cent. of the number employed 
in January 1931. If it is assumed that the employment indexes 
accurately measured the changes in the number employed, 
then the January 1931 Census understated the number employed, 
conversely overstating the number unemployed, or else the 
April 1930 Census overstated the number employed, con- 
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versely understating the number unemployed. If the January 
1931 Census is accepted as accurate, then the number reported 
as employed in the April 1930 Census should be reduced to 
97.799 per cent. (113.66 divided by 116.49) of its stated level. 
Applying this correction ratio to the number reported as 
employed in April 1930, the number employed in that month 
is reduced by approximately 1,000,000, and the number unem- 
ployed is raised by the same amount from approximately 
8,400,000 to approximately 4,400,000, the increase being 
about 29.5 per cent. It was assumed that the understatement 
of the number unemployed was uniform, and thus the number 
unemployed in each industry was raised by an adjustment 
factor of 29.5 per cent. (the same for all industries). } 

This adjustment of the results obtained in the 1980 Census 
of Unemployment is based on several assumptions which seem 
logical, and the resulting correction appears to be entirely 
reasonable. Ordinarily, indexes are corrected or revised in 
accordance with Census results, but in this case the opposite 
procedure was followed. This unconventional action was 
adopted because of the apparent understatement of the number 
unemployed in the 1980 Census of Unemployment. In making 
the correction it was assumed that the employment indexes 
and the 19381 Census were accurate, and that the 1980 Census 
was not accurate, in reporting the number unemployed. As 
between the two Censuses, the author feels certain that the 
weight of authority favours the 1931 Census as being much the 
more accurate of the two. The reader may question the reduc- 
tion of the number employed in April 1930 by. one million and 
the addition of this number to the Census figure of the number 
unemployed. It should be noted that there was no count of 
the number employed in April 1930. The Census of Occupations 
yielded the number of employables and the Census of Unem- 
ployment gave figures of the number unemployed ; the difference 
between these two figures was used as representing the number 
employed. Hence, if there was an understatement of the number 
unemployed, there was obviously an overstatement of the 
number employed obtained by subtracting the number unem- 
ployed from the number of employables. 

It is recognised that the assumption of accuracy for the 
employment indexes is not without question. The indexes 





1 The figure actually used in the calculations was 29.5159. 
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covered only 57 per cent. of the gainful workers, and it may 
be possible that if indexes had been available for the other 43 
per cent. the adjustment factor might have been different. 
Further, these indexes are national in scope and may not have 
accurately measured the trend of employment in the industries 
covered in the Special Enumeration Area. For six of the 19 
cities included in the Special Enumeration Area, various local 
employment indexes were available. A test was made for these 
six cities; while the final adjustment factor for each city 
varied considerably, the adjustment factor for all six cities 
combined was almost exactly the same as the one determined 
for the entire Special Enumeration Area. It is of further interest 
to note that the April 1930 unemployment survey in the city 
of Philadelphia, cited above, showed 15.0 per cent. of the 
gainful workers as unemployed, whereas the April 1980 Unem- 
ployment Census reported only 11.7 per cent. of the gainful 
workers as unemployed in practically the same sample areas 
of the city. Thus the survey showed a 28 per cent. higher ratio 
of unemployment, which compares closely with the adjustment 
factor of 29.5 per cent. used in preparing these estimates. The 
adjusted figure is not represented as being absolutely accurate, 
but it is presented as approximating to the true situation more 
closely than does the unadjusted Census figure. The Brookings 
Institution’s recent publication, America’s Capacity to Produce, 
contains some interesting comments on this same problem. 
After a thorough investigation of all available data, that organ- 
isation accepted and used the above adjustment factor in revising 
the April 1930 Unemployment Census results for use in its 
study. 


ESTIMATES FOR SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES 


The preceding two sections dealt with the determination 
of the numbers employed and unemployed in April 1930, the 
base period. The numbers of gainful workers were taken from 
the 1930 Census of Occupations and classified into 24 major 
industrial groups as given in the industrial classification of the 
Census. The number unemployed in each of these industries 
was obtained by raising the 1930 Census of Unemployment 
figure for each industry by the 29.5 per cent. adjustment factor. 
Finally, the number employed in each industry was obtained 
by subtracting the number unemployed from the number 
of gainful workers. The figures for the base month having been 
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determined, it was then possible to proceed with estimates of 
employment and unemployment in other months. As _ pre- 
viously explained, employment indexes were applied to the 
number employed in April 1930 to estimate the number employed 
in other months. Starting from the number unemployed in each 
industry in April 1930, the shrinkages in employment were 
added or the increases in employment were deducted to arrive 
at the monthly estimates of unemployment in each industry. 
To illustrate, let us assume that there were 10,000,000 persons 
employed and 1,000,000 persons unemployed in the manufactur- 
ing industry in April 1930. Further, let us assume that the 
employment index in this industry, with April 1930 as 100, 
stood at 70 in April 1932. Thus the number employed would 
have been 7,000,000 and the number unemployed would have 
been 4,000,000 in April 1932 in this industry. Let us assume 
that the same employment index was 115 in January 1929. 
Thus the number employed in January 1929 would have been 
11,500,000, and not only would there have been no unemploy- 
ment, but there would have been “ over-employment’”’ of 
500,000, representing persons drawn from other industries. 
In the unemployment table this figure of 500,000, representing 
“ negative unemployment ”’, would be shown in italics. 

Monthly employment indexes and absolute figures covering 
the period from January 1929 to date are available for industries 
which include approximately two-thirds of all gainful workers. 
These include the Bureau of Labour Statistics manufacturing 
and 14 non-manufacturing employment indexes, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission’s monthly report of steam rail- 
road employment, the Bureau of Public Roads monthly report 
of employment on the building and maintenance of roads, 
the Civil Service Commission’s monthly report of Federal 
Government employees, the Department of Agriculture’s 
monthly figures giving the average number of hired farm labour- 
ers per farm and also their annual figures showing the farm- 
to-city and city-to-farm population movements, and the Wis- 
consin index of salaried employees in the manufacturing indus- 
try. All the absolute figures were converted to indexes. For 
these industries, employment and unemployment estimates 
were prepared without a great deal of difficulty, although 
it should be noted that the indexes are by no means equally 
reliable, so that the accuracy of the estimate for each industry 
varies with the reliability of the respective index. 
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For most of the industries cited above, the application 
of the employment indexes in the manner outlined in the first 
paragraph of this section provided the employment and unem- 
ployment estimates. In the case of the manufacturing industry, 
a single index for the entire industry was derived by combining 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics factory employment index, 
covering only wage earners, and the Wisconsin manufacturing 
salaried workers’ index, by means of weights based on the num- 
ber of wage earners and the number of salaried workers shown 
in the 1929 Census of Manufactures. For the trade industry, 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics indexes of wholesale and retail 
trade were combined by weighting each index in accordance 
with the number employed in the branch as shown in the 1929 
Census of Distribution. For coal mines, the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics indexes of employment in the anthracite and bitumin- 
ous coal industries were combined by weighting each index 
with the number employed in the branch in 1929, as reported 
in the 1929 Census of Mines. The Bureau of Labour Statistics 
indexes for metalliferous mining and for quarrying and non- 
metallic mining were combined by means of weights based on 
the 1929 Census of Mines data, to obtain an index for the “ other 
mines and quarries ’’ industry. The laundry and cleaning and 
dyeing industry index was based on two indexes, one for each 
branch of the industry, published by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, and combined by means of weights based on the 1929 
Census of Manufactures data. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics index of hotel employment 
was used for the entire hotel, boarding-house, and restaurant 
industry. For agriculture, the number of farm operators and 
family farm labour was varied in accordance with the effects 
of the increase in gainful workers on farms and of the city- 
to-farm and farm-to-city population trends, both of which will 
be discussed later. Employment of hired farm labour was 
varied with the Department of Agriculture’s data on the average 
number of hired labourers per farm. Three-fourths of the gain- 
ful workers in the forestry and fishing industry were attached 
to the forestry industry ; and since it is apparent that employ- 
ment fluctuations in the fishing industry are much smaller than 
in forestry, the deviations from the base, i.e. variations from 100, 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics index of employment in 
sawmills were reduced by 10 per cent. The resulting index 
was applied to the forestry and fishing industry. Employment 
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in the oil and gas wells, telephone and telegraph, and street 
railroads industries were varied in accordance with the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics indexes covering comparable industries. 
Employment in the steam railroads, postal service, and the 
construction and maintenance of roads industries were varied 
in accordance with indexes constructed from the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission’s monthly reports on railroad employ- 
ment, the Civil Service Commission’s monthly reports including 
employment in the Post Office Department, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads monthly releases on employment, respectively. 
The industries discussed above account for 14 of the 24 industries 
and approximately two-thirds of all gainful workers. 

The greatest difficulty arises in preparing estimates for the 
10 industries not covered by employment indexes. Most estim- 
ators have assumed that employment in the industries not 
covered by indexes moves in exactly the same way as does 
employment in all industries combined for which indexes are 
available. In the estimates described here, a separate index was 
prepared for each industry. In making estimates for the indus- 
tries for which monthly data were not available, it was neces- 
sary to depend upon numerous assumptions and the following 
factors were taken into consideration : 

(1) the percentage of gainful workers unemployed in each 

industry in April 19380 ; 

(2) the percentage of gainful workers unemployed in 
each industry in January 1931 ; 

(8) the percentage change in employment in each in- 
dustry from April 1930 to January 1931 ; 

(4) the analysis of employment and unemployment by 
industries during recent years as shown in unem- 
ployment surveys taken in various cities, such as 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Syracuse, Baltimore, and 
Louisville ; 

(5) general knowledge of the varying incidences of un- 
employment among the various industries during the 
entire depression. 

As can be gathered from the list of these factors, the estim- 
ates for the industries not covered by indexes were based on the 
relationships of employment trends and percentages of unem- 
ployment in these industries to employment trends and per- 
centages of unemployment in other industries. 
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A Combined Employment Index was prepared, covering 
the manufacturing, wholesale trade, retail trade, steam railroad, 
street railroad, telephone and telegraph, and postal service 
industries, which include approximately 40 per cent. of all 
gainful workers. This index was then corrected for seasonal 
variations by the use of a simple 12-month moving average. 
This seasonally adjusted Combined Index was then used as a 
basis for the employment estimates in the following 7 industries : 
garages and auto repair shops ; banking, brokerage, insurance, 
and real estate ; public service, not elsewhere classified ; recrea- 
tion and amusement ; other professional service ; other domestic 
and personal service ; and the “ industry not specified ’’ group. 
After a thorough consideration of the five factors listed above, an 
employment index for each of the 7 industries was prepared, 
based upon the Combined Index. For some of these industries, 
available data indicated a decline in employment greater than 
in the industries included in the Combined Index, while for other 
industries the decline was less. For some industries there was 
evidence to indicate that the rate of decline was slower in the 
early stages of the depression and more rapid in the later stages 
than for the Combined Index. As a result of such findings, 
the Combined Index was varied for each industry. 

An element of personal judgment entered into each of these 
estimates in interpreting and establishing the employment 
relationships between the various industries and the Combined 
Index, and also in the application of these relationships in 
establishing indexes. As further evidence becomes available, 
these relationships can be checked and revised as necessary. 
In so far as the element of personal judgment enters into the 
estimates, the figures will naturally vary with differences in the 
opinions of the estimators. It seems that this method, which 
permits some latitude in determining the relationships, is super- 
ior to the method which consists of arbitrarily assuming that a 
group of industries varies with another group, when, actually, 
available information shows a less rigid relationship. The main 
weakness in the former method concerns the element of personal 
bias on the part of the estimator, but the inelastic and rigid 
“ tying-on ’’ method may yield very erratic and purely artificial 
results, particularly if the estimates for each of the industries 
for which indexes are not available are shown separately. 

There still remain three industries, namely, independent 
hand trades, other transportation and communication, and con- 
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struction, which were estimated by different methods from those 
already discussed. The independent hand trades industry is 
closely related to wholesale and retail trade operations, though 
the fluctuations of employment are less wide than are those in 
trade, owing to the large proportion of proprietors in the inde- 
pendent hand trades. Scattered data from unemployment 
surveys substantiated this conclusion. Also, there appears 
to be a less pronounced seasonal pattern in this industry than in 
trade. The seasonally adjusted and the unadjusted trade 
indexes were averaged, i.e. assuming half of the seasonal varia- 
tion, and then the deviations from the base period were divided 
by two to establish an index for this industry. 

An analysis indicated that well over one-half of the gainful 
workers in the “ other transportation and communication ” 
industry were engaged in the motor transportation branch, 
including buses, taxicabs, and motor trucks. Employment 
in these branches was fairly well sustained during the depression. 
The numbers of employees in the steam railroad, street railroad, 
telephone and telegraph, and postal service industries were 
combined and converted into an index. On the basis of fragment- 
ary data from various unemployment surveys, the deviations 
from the base period in this combined index were reduced by 
one-third to establish an index for the “ other transportation 
and communication ”’ industry. 

It can be accurately stated that there is no index available 
which reflects with even a fair degree of accuracy the employ- 
ment changes in the field of building construction. This industry 
is characterised by a large number of small contractors, from 
whom employment reports can be obtained only at great cost 
and with questionable results. The Bureau of Labour Statistics 
publishes monthly the percentage change in employment in the 
construction industry, but when these figures are linked to- 
gether to form an index, the movement of the index does not 
seem to conform to what might reasonably be expected. The 
sample upon which the index is based is very small. For the 
purposes of these estimates, the author constructed an indepen- 
dent index based on the Dodge Corporation figures of contracts 
awarded. Contracts awarded for highway construction were 
subtracted from the total value of all contracts awarded, 
since that portion of the industry is handled separately in the 
estimates. The dollar volume of contracts awarded was deflated 
by the Engineering News Record’s index of construction costs 
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to arrive at an index of the physical volume of construction. 
This index was then given equal weight in each of the four 
months following the month in which the contracts were awarded, 
and the resulting index was used as being indicative of the trend 
of employment in the construction industry. It is recognised 
that the heterogeneous nature of construction operations 
imposes serious limitations upon a deflated index of contracts 
awarded as indicating the physical volume of construction ; 
the assumption that it takes an average of four months to 
complete a construction project is also subject to considerable 
doubt because of the marked changes in the relative importance 
of the different types of construction during the depression. 
Further, many contracts may be concelled. Better estimates, 
however, were not available. 


INCREASE IN GAINFUL WORKERS 


In addition to taking the number of persons unemployed 
in April 1930 plus the shrinkages and minus the increases in 
employment prior to or since that date, it is necessary to take 
account of the changes in the number of gainful workers. Thus, 
if there were 2,000,000 persons unemployed in a certain month 
and if the decline in employment in the following three years 
equalled 6,000,000, there would be more than 8,000,000 persons 
unemployed at the latter date because of the increase in the 
number of persons seeking employment. If the reader will 
remember that the unemployment estimates are residual 
items, representing the differences between the number of 
employables and the number employed in different months, 
the method of handling changes in the number of employables 
will be more readily understood. 

The estimated monthly increase in the number of employ- 
ables used in these estimates is based on the normal increase 
which would have occurred if there had been no depression. 
It is extremely probable that the increase in the number of 
employables during the past five years was far in excess of the 
normal growth, because of persons seeking employment owing 
to unemployment and decreased earnings among the other 
members of the family, but who in times of more favourable 
economic conditions would not have entered the labour market. 
Many wives who had not worked for years sought jobs because 
their husbands were without work. Many youths, too, left 
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school prematurely because of the strained financial condition 
of the family, though this tendency may have been partially 
offset by youths continuing in school because no jobs were 
available. Just how extensive this “forced’’ entry into the 
labour market has been it is impossible to tell; the estimates 
therefore take no account of this factor. 

The United States Bureau of the Census publishes annual 
estimates of the total population of the United States. To 
this estimate for each year, the April 1930 ratio of gainful 
workers to total population was applied to obtain an annual 
estimate of the number of gainful workers. The results show 
the increase in gainful workers during the past five years as 
averaging about 325,000 per annum, or approximately 27,500 
per month. Slightly over one-fifth of all gainful workers in 1930 
were engaged in agricultural pursuits, and it was therefore 
assumed that of the 27,500 monthly increase in gainful workers, 
5,000 represented the increase in gainful workers in farm families 
and the other 22,500 represented the increase in urban areas. 
This distinction was made in order to add the increase in gainful 
workers on farms to the agricultural employment figures, 
assuming these new workers on farms to be either family farm 
labourers or independent farmers. This procedure is consistent 
with the policy of regarding all farm operators and family farm 
labourers as being employed as long as they remain on farms. 
Thus, only hired farm labourers and the farm operators or 
family farm labourers migrating to cities are accounted for in the 
unemployment estimates. The 22,500 monthly increase in 
the number of urban employables was added cumulatively to the 
number unemployed, since they represented a net increase in 
the number of persons seeking jobs. 

It should also be pointed out that the estimated increases 
in gainful workers may be too low because of another factor 
in addition to the failure to take account of the so-called “forced”’ 
increase in employables. The ratio of gainful workers to the 
total population was assumed to be constant after April 1930, 
whereas this ratio has been tending to increase for some years, 
mainly owing to the decreasing birth rate. With a declining 
birth rate, there is a tendency for a larger proportion of the 
population to be in the employable age group. On the other 
hand, the abolition of child labour after the middle of 1933, 
under provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
has undoubtedly removed a sizable number of youths from among 
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the employables, and has thus tended to offset the increasing 
ratio of gainful workers to total population for the time being. 
Pending a complete Census of Population and Occupations, 
one can do no more than hazard a guess as to the change which 
has taken place in the number of employables in the United 


States. 
City-To-FARM AND Farm-tTo-Ciry MovEMENTS 


For a number of years there has been a tendency in the 
United States towards a net migration of persons from farms 
to cities. During the decade of the 20’s, the net population 
movement from farms to cities averaged over 600,000 per year. 
In 1930 the trend was reversed, a net city-to-farm population 
movement being reported by the Department of Agriculture.1 
This trend continued during 1931 and 1932, but in 1933 and 
1934 net farm-to-city migrations were reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The April 1930 ratio of gainful workers 
to total population was applied to the net population shift 
in each year to estimate the number of gainful workers involved 
in these shifts. In case of a net movement from farms to cities, in 
any one year, it was assumed that the average monthly change 
was twice as large in the second half of the year as in the first 
half ; in case of a net movement from cities to farms, on the 
contrary, it was assumed that the average monthly change was 
twice as large in the first half of the year as in the last half. 
This procedure was based on the assumption that persons 
would tend to migrate to farms in the spring months and to 
cities in the fall and winter months. 

A net farm-to-city movement increases the number of 
employables in the cities; the employables involved in this 
change are deducted from the agriculture employment estimates 
and added to the number of persons unemployed. A net city- 
to-farm shift reduces the number unemployed and increases 
agricultural employment by the same number. In line with 
the definition of employment and unemployment discussed 
earlier in this article, all gainful workers who left the cities for 
farms have been counted among the number employed on farms. 
No doubt, many of these persons look upon their move as being 
of a temporary nature and intend to return to the city when 





1 Cf. UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL 
Economics : The Agricultural Situation, for May of each year. Washington. 
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employment opportunities become more favourable. Most 
of them can be regarded as potential urban-job seekers ; but, 
pending their return to cities, they are considered as farm 
operators or family farm labourers. If they were to be counted 
as unemployed, it would seem logical also to count as unemployed 
those persons living on farms who would have moved to cities 
had the secular trend of the farm-to-city population movement 
continued, and who may also be looked upon as potential urban 


workers. 


CONCLUSION 


This discussion has been written with a view to presenting 
the definition of unemployment adopted, listing the basic data 
used, and outlining the technique developed in preparing the 
estimates, with sincere hopes that readers will have a better 
grasp of the problems underlying such estimates and will en- 
deavour to carry forward this type of research. The author 
is fully aware of the weaknesses in the assumptions, source 
materials, and methods, but feels that the estimates are suffi- 
ciently indicative of the true situation to warrant their presenta- 
tion. With further investigations of a more intensive nature 
and with the development of more and better employment 
data, improvements should be made in the unemployment 
estimates. An employment or unemployment census of the 
entire country in the very near future is definitely needed. It is 
hoped that various research projects will be undertaken with 
a view towards establishing adequate means of ascertaining 
the employment and unemployment situation currently. Such 
studies will provide criteria for determining whether complete 
registrations, sample registrations, sample surveys, or other 
methods are most satisfactory in providing adequate data. 
Until such steps are taken, the estimates can be no more than 
rough approximations. 
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I. 


To no group of employees in the United States have fewer benefits 
been extended by means of legislation or collective bargaining than the 
farm labourers. Excluded from the purview of most State labour laws, 
organised only in ephemeral local associations, they are able to do 
little to improve their status. It is, therefore, of interest that through 
an agency of the Federal Government an effort is being made in their 
behalf. Regulation of farm employments was not contemplated under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, approved on 12 May 1933.1 When, 
however, the Jones-Costigan Act, signed on 9 May 1934, added sugar 
beet and sugar-cane to the list of “ basic agricultural commodities ”’, 
the Secretary of Agriculture was authorised to insert in all agreements 
entered into under it provisions designed to improve labour conditions. 
This constituted a decided innovation in the practice of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The circumstances which led to this action were as follows. During 
the hearings in August 1933, under the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, on the subject of a Code for the Beet Sugar Industry, there was 
frequent reference to the distress of the labourers in the beet fields. 
No action affecting agricultural workers could, however, be taken by 
the National Recovery Administration. In accordance with a sugges- 
tion of the N.R.A. Administrator, the President authorised the appoint- 
ment of a committee representative of the Departments of Labour 





1 The text of this Act is reproduced in: INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
National Recovery Measures in the United States (Studies and Reports, Series B, 
No. 19 ; Geneva, 1933), pp. 23-50. For a general account of the agricultural situa- 
tion in the United States and of the working of the Act, cf. Social and Economic 
Reconstruction in the United States (Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 20 ; Geneva, 
1934), Chapter [IX : “ The Organisation of Agriculture ”’. 
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and Agriculture and of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
“to take immediate steps to formulate, with representatives of the 
Beet Sugar Industry, the beet growers, labour, and the public, a plan 
for reorganisation of labour policies in the sugar bee fields.” After 
a study of the situation, this Committee unanimously recommended 
that if sugar were made a basic commodity and benefits paid to 
farmers, the Secretary of Agriculture should be given power to fix 
minimum wages for sugar beet workers. The provision adopted by the 
Congress is as follows : 


“In order more fully to effectuate the declared policy of this Act, 
as set forth in its declaration of policy, and to insure the equitable 
division between producers and/or growers and/or the processors of 
sugar beets or sugar-cane of any of the proceeds which may be derived 
from the growing, processing, and/or marketing of such sugar beets 
or sugar-cane, and the processing and/or marketing of the products 
and by-products thereof, all agreements authorised by this Act relating 
to sugar beets, sugar-cane, or the products thereof may contain 
provisions which will limit or regulate child labour, and will fix mini- 
mum wages for workers or growers employed = 4 the producers and/or 
processors of sugar beets and/or sugar-cane who are parties to such 


agreements ; and the Secretary, upon the request of any producer, 
or grower, or worker, or of any association of producers, or growers, 
or workers, or of any processor, of sugar beets or sugar-cane, is hereby 
authorised to adjudicate any dispute as to any of the terms under 
which sugar beets or sugar-cane are grown or are to be grown and/or 
marketed, and the sugar and by-products thereof are to be marketed. 
The decision and any determination of the Secretary shall be final.” } 


In accordance with these terms, the following provisions, proposed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and presented for discussion at hearings 
held in Michigan and Colorado in September 1934, were inserted in the 
Sugar Beet Production Adjustment Contract ? : 


“10. Labour conditions. To effectuate the policy of section 8a (3) 
of the Act, as amended : 

“ (a) Child labour. The producer hereby agrees not to employ nor 
to suffer nor permit the employment by any other person, directly 
or indirectly, in the production, cultivation, and/or harvesting of sugar 
beets on this farm, any child under the age of 14 years, except a member 
of his own immediate family, whether for gain to such child or any 
other person ; and he agrees not to so employ or permit such employ- 
ment of a child between the ages of 14 and 16 years, inclusive, except 
a member of his immediate family for a longer period than eight hours 
each day. 

“(b) Fixing of minimum wages. The Secretary shall have the 
authority (1) after due notice and opportunity for public hearing at 
a place accessible to producers and workers involved and (2) on the 
basis of a fair and equitable division among processors, producers, 
and workers of the proceeds derived from the growing and marketing 
of sugar beets, and the products thereof, to establish minimum wages 
for this factory district to be paid by producers to workers, and, where 





1 Section 8 a (3), Jones-Costigan Sugar Act, Public No. 213, 73rd Congress. 
* Form Sugar 3, approved 16 October 1934. 
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necessary, the time and method of payment in connection with the 
production, cultivation, and/or harvesting of the 1935 and/or the 1936 
crops of beets. The producer agrees to abide by the determination 
of the Secretary when such minimum wages and the time and method 
of payment have been established. 

“To insure a fair and equitable division among processors, produ- 
cers, and workers of the proceeds derived from the growing and mar- 
keting of the 1934 crop, the producer hereby agrees to pay promptly, 
or cause to be paid promptly, to the workers who work or have worked 
on this farm, all bona-fide claims for wages for said workers, arising 
in connection with the production, cultivation, and/or harvesting of the 
1934 crop, and to provide to the Secretary, prior to the time of payment 
of the final 1934 crop payment under this contract, a certificate to the 
effect that such claims have been paid. The Secretary shall have the 
right, in his discretion, to refuse to make the final 1934 crop payment, 
due under this contract, to the producer, unless the producer shall 
submit additional evidence satisfactory to the Secretary that all of 
such wages have been paid. 

“(c) Adjudication of labour disputes. The producer hereby agrees 
that he will abide by the decision of the Secretary with respect to any 
labour dispute involving the producer, in connection with the pro- 
duction, cultivation, and/or harvesting of sugar beets of the producer, 
when any such dispute has been presented to the Secretary by the 
producer or any other person and the Secretary has determined to 
adjudicate such dispute.” 


Labour provisions were included also in the sugar-cane production 
adjustment contracts for Louisiana, Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, Florida, and Hawaii, those for the last two areas permitting, 
in addition to the functions specified in the sugar beet contract, limita- 
tion of hours of work and extension of the scope of the provisions 
to the processing and marketing of cane. 


Il. 


The sugar beet labourers whose conditions of employment gave 
occasion for the formulation of these labour provisions form a com- 
paratively small part of the 2,732,972 farm wage workers reported by 
the 1980 census. According to an estimate of the United States Tariff 
Commission, in 1938 there were 159,394 hired labourers in the beet 
fields, of whom 18,671 were in California, 90,357 in the Mountain 
States, chiefly Colorado, and 54,929 in the Great Lakes region. Of the 
total, 110,354 were so-called “contract labourers ” ; 80,393 of these 
were males and 15,228 females over 16 years of age, while 14,743 were 
children. } 

The production of sugar beet requires more labour to the acre 
than is the case with most field crops in the United States, and of this 
more than two-thirds is performed by hand in (1) blocking and thin- 
ning, (2) several hoeings, and (3) pulling and topping. Only 28 per 





1 Letters from John Lee CoutTer to A. J. S. Weaver, dated 16 November 
and 19 December 1933. The imperfect character of these estimates is emphasised. 

2 UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE : Bulletins Nos. 735, 760, 
917, and 963. 
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cent. of the work is done by the farmers themselves, by their families, 
and by occasional wage hands, the rest being performed by the “ con- 
tract labourers ’’, working under an agreement with the grower which 
sets the terms of payment and the time and manner of doing the hand 
work on a specified number of acres. The supply of these contract 
labourers has in the past usually been arranged for by the sugar 
companies, which, after enquiring as to the needs of the growers, sent 
agents to nearby States to find workers desiring jobs, and to arrange 
for their transportation to the areas where their services were in 
demand. Prior to 1920, the hiring of adult male labourers without 
families was common, but after that date it became customary for 
whole families of the beet labourers to be brought into the beet 
regions. Women and children made up a considerable part of the whole 
body of workers, their presence making it more likely that the men 
would remain during the entire season. Prior to 1915, a large part of 
the beet labour supply consisted of families of so-called “ German- 
Russians ” who, after 1875, emigrated in large numbers to the United 
States from the Volga district in Russia. With the failure of this 
source of immigration as a result of the war and of subsequent immi- 
gration restrictions, reliance was had upon Mexican and Spanish- 
American labourers, who, thenceforth, became the dominant element 
among the hand workers in sugar beet. 

The acreage contracted by the individual labourer varies with the 
size of his family and the number of available hands. Ordinarily, 
it is said that a labourer of experience can handle 10 to 12 acres, an 
inexperienced man 9 acres, a woman 7 acres, and children in propor- 
tion.? In addition to wages, th labour contract usuaily specifies 
certain additional perquisites and services, varying with the locality, 
that are to he given free of charge to the labourer by the grower, such 
as a habitable house, a supply of water, tools, and transportation. 

Data relating to wage rates are very scattered ; some indication 
as to their course may be gathered from records relating to the major 
beet-producing State of Colorado. Prior to the entry of the United 
States into the World War in 1917, the rate per acre seems to have 
been in the neighbourhood of $19 or $20. Subsequently, the price 
rose until in 1920 it reached its all-time peak of from $30 to $35 per 
acre.? In 1921 it fell to $23.32, and in 1922 to $19.61, but in 1923 it 
rose to $22.45, giving a three-year average of $21.97 for Colorado as 
compared with a similar average of $23.02 for the United States as 
a whole.* Thereafter, the data as to payment per acre are complicated 
by the introduction of the “ bonus system ” of paying a flat minimum 
rate per acre and a “ bonus ” for each ton above a certain yield per 





1 UNITED STaTes. TariFF Commission: Costs of Producing Sugar Beets, 
Part X, p. 16. Washington, D.C., 1928. 

2 Paul S. TayLor: Mexican Labour in the United States: Valley of the South 
Platie, Colorado, p. 145. University of California Publications in Economics, 
Vol. VI, No. 2, 1929. 

8 UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’S Bureau: Publi- 
cation No. 115 (1923): Child Labour and the Work of Mothers in the Beet Fields 
of Colorado and Michigan, pp. 61-62. 

4 UniTep STATES. TarirF CoMMISSION : op. cit., Part X, pp. 44-45. 
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acre. From 1924 to 1929, the flat rate seems to have averaged, in 
Colorado, about $28.00 per acre ; and the bonus to have been 50 cents 
a ton additional for every ton above 12 tons per acre. In 1930 wages 
rose somewhat ; in 1931 they fell to an average of $20.92 per acre. * 
Thereafter, they fell to still lower levels, reaching in 1933 an average 
rate per acre of $12.37 for Colorado and of $13.84 for the United States 
as a whole. ? Rates as low as $8.00 per acre were reported for Colorado. 

What these rates of payment per acre meant in terms of yearly 
income from sugar beet is indicated by certain studies which have 
been made, none of them, unfortunately, of very recent date. In 1920, 
83.8 per cent. of 331 families in Colorado from which data were secured 
received between $800 and $1,200 for the season’s beet work and 
29.6 per cent. received less than $800. The median amount was 
$1,025.50.% This was the year when the rate per acre ranged from 
$30 to $35, the highest on record. In 1923 an investigation made in 
Nebraska showed that 297 families received annual incomes from beet 
labour averaging $1,062.* The year following, three studies were made 
in Colorado which showed average incomes per family from beet work 
of $782.18.° Prior to the depression, beet workers made a practice 
of adding to income received from beet by means of work on other 
crops or in industrial enterprises, such as the Colorado coal mines. 
During recent years, such opportunities have been rare. 

It was the notable fall in wage levels which began with the crop 
season of 1931 that formed the basis for the wage provisions of the 
sugar beet production adjustment contract. By 1933 contract wages 
had fallen by from 40 to 45 per cent. from the 1930 levels. Prices of 
beet, in the meantime, had fallen from $7.14 per ton in 1930 to $5.13 in 
1933 (United States average)*, a change which, while in itself consider- 
able, does not altogether reflect the strength of the downward pressure 
upon wages, since it does not suggest the increased dependence of 
the grower upon the cash proceeds of the beet crop, due to the dis- 
appearance of practically every other source of agricultural income. 
Moreover, it does not indicate the influence of low beet yields owing 





1 IpeEM: Report to the President on Sugar, pp. 182-183. Report No. 73, 2nd 
Series, 1934. 

2 W. Lewis AsBotr: Report for the Committee on Labour Conditions in the 
Growing of Sugar Beets, pp. 3, 54. Washington, March 1934. (Mimeographed.) 

3 UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’S BurEAU: Publi- 
cation No. 115 (1923), p. 62. 

4 NaTIONAL CHILD LaBour CoMMITTEE : Publication No. 318 (1924) : Children 
Working in the Sugar Beet Fields of the North Platte Valley of Nebraska, by Sara 
A. Brown and Robie O. SARGENT, p. 44. 

5 IpEM: Publication No. 327 (1925): Children Working on Farms in Certain 
Sections of the Western Slope of Colorado, by Charles E. Grsspons and Howard 
M. BELL, p. 68 ; Publication No. 333 (1926): Children Working in the Sugar Beet 
Fields of Certain Districts of the South Platte Valiey, Colorado, by Sara A. BRowNn 
and others, p. 84; Publication No. 359 (1929): Child Labour in Agriculture and 
Farm Life in the Arkansas Valley of Colorado, by Bertram H. MAuTNER and others, 
p. 84. For a summary of Publication No. 333, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVI, No. 3, Sept. 1927, pp. 395-397: “ Child Labour in the Colorado Beet 
Fields ’’. 

® UniITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Yearbook, 1935, p. 439. 
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to conditions of drought. Factors of price and yield, however, were 
not the only reasons for the drop in wages. One contributing factor 
was the cessation of effort on the part of some of the sugar companies 
to see to it that the rates of wages were such as to assure an adequate 
supply of labour. 

The extent, though reduced, to which the income of the beet 
labourers was still due to the labour of children furnished the occasion 
for the child labour provision of the contract. For some years child 
labour in the beet-producing areas has been regarded, next to that 
of the cotton belt, as an outstanding example of child exploitation 
in agriculture. No complete estimates of the total number of children 
employed in raising beet are available. The Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour notes one estimate, for the year 1920, that 
about 6,800 children were at work in the beet fields of the State of 
Colorado. ! According to tentative estimates of the Tariff Commission, 
in 1938, 9,541 boys and 5,292 girls under 16 years of age, members 
of contract workers’ families, had worked in the beet fields of the 
United States. The work required is declared by the Children’s 
Bureau to be “ probably the most exacting done by children anywhere, 
because of long hours, strained positions, intense heat, exposure 
to wet, and the speed required in certain operations ”.* The most 
lasting ill effects of child labour in the fields come, however, not so 
much from physical hardship, as from loss of educational opportunities. 
Serious retardation of educational progress is characteristic. 

Aside from the recent problem of relief and the more long-standing 
one of child labour, the features of beet production which have most 
frequently drawn attention have been the unsatisfactory living 
conditions of many contract beet workers, especially the Mexicans, 
and their social isolation. Families frequently dwell in rude shacks 
of wood, tar-paper, or tin, ill repaired, ill ventilated, and far from 
weatherproof. Overcrowding is characteristic, sanitation poor, and 
the water supply often inadequate and subject to contamination. 
In some areas in the Mountain States, the sugar companies have 
experimented with the building of small one- or two-room houses 
deemed suitable for beet labourers, but nowhere has this been carried 
very far. When erected as colonies at some distance from the rural 
towns, as is often the case, the beet workers’ homes typify only too 
well the lack of association with community interests, which is ordi- 
narily their lot. 


III. 
Although benefit payments, under the Sugar Beet Contract, 


were made on the 1934 crop, the labour provisions, save for the clause 
relating to unpaid wage claims, had to do with the conditions of pro- 





2 UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’S BurEAuU: Publi- 
cation No. 115 (1923), p. 2. 

2 Letter of John Lee Cou.Ter already cited, dated 19 December 1923. 

8 UnITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’S Bureau: Publi- 
cation No. 197 (1933): Child Labour, Facts and Figures, p. 31. 
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duction of the 1985 and subsequent crops of beets. This was due to 
the fact that at the time the Contract was approved, the 1934 crop 
had been delivered to the beet factories in California, and elsewhere 
was in process of being harvested. 

The provision binding the contracting producer to pay all bona- 
fide wage claims arising out of work on the 1934 crop was adopted 
as the only practicable means of assisting the labourers in a difficult 
situation. Owing to a mistaken assumption that the Government 
would set wage rates for the 1934 season, many workers had neglected 
to sign contracts with their employers and thus were without means 
of enforcing their claims. Under these circumstances, the determination 
of what constituted a bona-fide wage claim was in many cases an 
affair of some difficulty. Instructions were given that all complaints 
were to be placed in the hands of the local control committees, made 
up of persons elected by the growers to assume responsibility for the 
local administration of the sugar programme. These committees 
secured settlements, in the great majority of cases. Those that remained 
were dealt with by an agent of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. In all, some 1,424 cases were handled in this way. 

The provision of the Contract giving the Secretary of Agriculture 
the right to establish minimum wages has been utilised upon only 
one occasion, albeit one which affected the major beet producing 
area of the United States. Having failed to induce the Secretary 
of Agriculture to establish a “fair wage ” for beet work in the 1934 
season, the labourers in the Mountain States area determined to 
force action in 1935, To this end they bombarded Washington with 
petitions. They endeavoured also to link together the scattered local 
associations of beet labourers; the Consolidated Beet Labourers 
Association claimed a membership of 35,000 in 43 local bodies in 
four States. The actual dues-paying membership was, however, 
inconsiderable. In March 1935, when it had become evident that the 
parties were unlikely to come to terms voluntarily, the Department 
of Agriculture held wage hearings in Colorado, Nebraska, and Montana. 
The labourers demanded a flat rate of $23.00 per acre, save in Montana, 
where $27.00 per acre was sought. The organised growers offered 
from $12.00 to $14.00 per acre in Southern Colorado, in Montana 
$19.40 per acre. Elsewhere, no cash offers were forthcoming, save 
in the form so objectionable to the labourers of a 221% per cent. share 
contract. 

On 20 April 1935 the Secretary of Agriculture issued a “ Deter- 
mination in re Minimum Wage Rates for 1935 for Sugar Beet Workers 
in Eastern Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana ”’, applicable 
to producers who had signed the Sugar Beet Production Adjustment 
Contract—which meant practically all the producers in the 28 factory 
districts affected. It set forth a scale of payment which, under con- 
ditions of normal yield, would give the labourers, for the season’s 
work, a total of $17.50 per acre in Southern Colorado, $19.50 per acre 
in Northern Colorado and Nebraska, and $21.50 per acre in Montana. 
Payment for harvesting was on a tonnage basis. The regional differ- 
ences of payment were in accordance with differentials that had 













TABLEI. ESTIMATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT! IN THE UNITED STATES, § 


(In thousands) 
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J 
: For- 
Change in | Aari 
gri- estry 
Date Total — | cults ond 
— fishing 
j 
Gainful workers: 
April 1930 48,833 — | 270 
| | 
| | | 
Unemployed : | 
1929: Jan. 2,631 | —523 | 338/ 19 
Feb. 2,913 | —489 | 528| 19 
March 2,860 | —456 | 275| 18 
April 2,217 | — 423 91 | 5 
May 1,817 | — 391 91 1 
June | 1,520 | —358 91 5 
July | 1,042 | —325 | 286 | 6 
Aug. | 649 | — 281 97 | 10 
Sept. | 907) —238 | = 97/| 6 
Oct. | 492| —195 | 8&4 1 
Nov. | 1,853| —151 | 97| 5 
Dec. | 2,831 | — 108 155 | 15 
| | } | 
Average 1,813 | —328 | 34 | 5 
1930: Jan. | 4,065 | — 70 414| 32 
Feb. | 4,424 | — 41 540 | 39 
March | 4,644 | 23 414 37 
April | 4,386 | 0 197 39 
May | 4,299 21 163 40 
June | 4,161 43 | 26 47 
July 4,196 | 65 | 214 59 
Aug. 4,782 | 86 26 68 
Sept. 5,040 | 108 37 78 
Oct. | 5,481 | 131 26 82 
Nov | 6.507} 152 163 | 92 
Dec. | 6,956 | 174 352 | 104 
} 1 
Average | 4,921 | 53 164 | 60 
1931: Jan. | 8,049 | 186 477 | 118 
Feb. 8.334 | 200 540 | 120 
March 8,280 | 212 414 | 124 
April 8,075 | 225 284 | 121 
May 8,024 | 237 221 | 121 
June | 8,026 | 251 95 | 123 
July =| 7,971 | 268 94 | 131 
Aug. | 8,434! 285 32 | 135 
Sept. | 8,743 | 302 32 | 143 
Oct. | 9,138 | 321 31| 146 
Nov 9,925 | 338 158 | 153 
Dec 10,614 | 355 599 | 166 
Average | 8,634 | 264 227 | 133 
1932: Jan. 11,462 | 353 | 599] 171 
Feb. 11,834 353 | 599) 173 
March | 12,180 | 351 536 | 175 
April 12,420 | 349 386 | 173 
May 12,837 | 348 259 | 174 
June 13,119 | 347 195 | 174 
July 13,425 | 357 68 | 176 
Aug. 13,608 | 367 195 | 177 
Sept. | 13,118 | 377 195 | 175 
Oct. | 12,834 | 389 68 | 173 
Nov | 13,204 | 399 259 | 175 
Dec | 13,587 | 409 450 | 179 | 
Average | 12,803 | 367 317 | 175 | 
| | | | 
1933: Jan. | 14,492 | 436 | 562/ 183 | 
Feb. | 14,597 | 464 562 | 186 
March | 15,071 491 562 | 187 
April | 14,714 | 518 434 | 185 
May | 14,341 545 | 306) 181 
June | 13,528 | 573 | 178] 171 
July | 12,839 | 599 | 114° 162 
Aug. | 12,111 | 637 | 242 154 
Sept. | 11,448 | 669 | 242| 148 
Oct. | 11,176 | 703 | 450! 147 
Nov. | 11,738 | 735 | 306) 151 | 
Dec. | 12,046 | 767 | #498 | 155 | 
Average | 13,176 | 595 | 338 168 | 
| 
| 
1934: Jan. | 12,599 | 793 637 | 162 
Feb. | 12,072 | 821 | 584 161 
March | 11,577 | 848 | 592/| 151 
April | 11,161 | 875 | 473 152 
May | 10,897 901 | 473) 147 | 
June | 10,743 | 929 253 | 150 
July | 10,967 | 960 158 | 153 | 
Aug. | 11,382 992 410 | 153 | 
Sept. | 11,958 | 1,023 | 410 153 
Oct. | 11,597 | 1,055 |. 221! 153 
Nov. | 11,996 1,081 | 473) 156 
Dec. | 12,085 | 1,118 | 725 | 160 
Average | 11,382 | 950 | 451) 155 
1935: Jan. 12,561 | 1,145 720 | 161 
Feb. 12,358 | 1,173 785 | 156 
March § 12,183 1,200 720 | 154 
April 11,807 | 1,227 | 546! 150 
May | 11,618 | 1,254 | 341 | 153 
June 11,446 | 1,282 | 137)! 161 
July | 11,373 1,314 | 69 153 
Aug. | 11,103 1,346 | 1 | 146 
Sept. | 10,915 1,378 | 69) 144 
Oct. | 10,606 | 1,411 | 1); 143 











: . Inde- Build- | Construction Garages . ; Ou 
Coal - P |  Manu- pendent ing and and auto | Postal —— Steam Telephone | transs 
mines A nendlan | facturing hand indus- | maintenance repair service | " railroads = atten 
T trades | try of roads shops aes telegraph ae 
eo aaa hoe a 
| 
692 199 268 11,137 | 361 2,562 453 682 284 196 1,583 578 92 
| 
| 
115 23 | 29 1,062 16 260 188 77 5 2 109 so lt at 
109 22 27 | 894 20 34 | 185 77 5 3 99 4 11 
123 24 18 794 18 423 169 61 5 7 70 38 10 
147 8 9 687 20 341 129 i8 5 4 id 30 i] 
158 16 3 665 18 114 105 33 5 . 1 16 8 
178 4 4 651 18 58 78 19 > 1 21 10 8 
195 8 1 601 18 244 56 ; 5 3 29 3 7 
178 22 3 | 456 17 550 13 ; 5 3 ‘3 ; 6 
158 14 1 | 365 16 314 20 1 1 2 32 i 7 
146 12 2 | 469 14 154 42 35 1 34 7 7 
138 1 7 802 11 32 75 19 1 2 20 7 8 
134 9 24 | 1,103 2 271 156 65 3 4 101 S 10 
148 | 4 9 | 712 16 42 101 41 5 1 25 18 8 
136 18 41 1,318 16 457 152 81 $ 7 141 9 11 
130 22 45 1,297 19 62 146 82 3 11 156 17 114 
177 25 43 1,329 20 727 134 73 $ 12 154 21 119 
193 29 39 1,397 18 671 73 61 3 10 130 24 1k 
197 24 38 1,525 19 506 41 51 3 10 103 20 108 
209 23 42 | 1,691 20 360 9 42 3 11 15 i9 o% 
209 23 48 | 1,979 23 14 31 36 ; 10 167 18 12 
219 28 51 2,038 2 133 83 43 1 15 185 25 13: 
196 | 33 54 | 2,017 24 281 95 60 1 17 210 36 136 
184 | 33 59 2,200 22 408 7 76 4 19 239 19 145 
184 | 36 73 | 2,465 24 753 4 89 5 22 205 57 16¢ 
181 | 48 87 | 2,688 29 684 | 84 103 5 23 320 65 168 
| | | 
185 | 28 52 | 1,829 22 461 32 67 1 id 179 30 128 
186 | 53 96 | 2,936 27 771 214 120 5 27 351 71 17¢ 
198 | 56 97 | 2,863 29 932 | 177 121 5 27 367 79 18: 
218 | 58 96 2,838 28 1,062 124 108 5 27 364 82 18 
226 63 85 2,850 28 1,113 30 98 1 27 353 85 18 
247 67 91 | 2,913 28 1,019 47 87 4 29) 448 89 18 
269 | 72 97 | 3,072 28 933 131 79 4 30 367 91 18 
292 | 71 104 3,194 31 721 166 70 4 29 372 93 1N€ 
286 77 107 3,208 32 813 174 74 4 31 393 97 19 
256 | 79 110 3,197 32 954 120 91 5 32 425 102 206 
243 81 | 115 3,447 30 983 78 107 5 35 151 107 20. 
248 86 123 3,696 30 1,038 12 120 5 37 503 110 22( 
5 85 132 3,774 24 1,177 9 131 5 10 535 113 22 
244 | 71 105 3,166 29 960 10 101 4 31 402 93 19 
259 92 141 |; 3,991 34 1,288 85 147 5 | 41 558 113 23: 
280 | 93 146 | $3,935 37 1,538 102 148 5 | 42 573 119 23. 
285 99 150 | 4,044 36 1,783 113 138 4 | 45 570 121 231 
330 92 149 4,274 38 1,820 58 133 4 44 79 123 24 
346 93 153 4,533 38 1,876 36 128 5 48 582 126 24: 
373 93 163 1,760 40 1,815 2 123 5 47 615 131 25 
392 91 167 4,980 42 1,824 38 116 7 49 638 135 25 
379 87 | 166 4,897 44 1,849 8&3 119 8 52 663 141 264 
361 89 | 163 4,635 41 1,843 149 125 9 53 650 145 264 
332 88 162 4,538 40 1,895 147 133 9 55 628 151 261 
324 89 163 4,621 40 1,895 144 143 11 6 647 155 26 
322 87 | 170 4,748 35 1.893 14 154 13 7 665 159 27% 
332 91 | 158 4,496 39 1,776 15 134 7 49 614 135 25% 
} 
335 | 87 185 4,935 43 1,997 25 168 12 58 696 160 275 
329 88 182 4,868 45 2,015 43 169 12 59 699 164 281 
342 | 89 | 184 5,069 47 2,073 1 163 12 60 20 168 | 28 
362 | 88 179 4,975 42 2,136 29 149 13 60 715 173 28 
383 | 88 173 4,748 43 2,159 78 135 14 61 704 186 28 
387 | 86 167 4,362 41 2,159 1265 116 14 61 683 191 28 
374 | 83 162 3,946 42 2,078 81 95 16 61 654 104 275 
346 80 154 3,496 38 2,045 77 87 17 60 631 197 
321 | 70 150 3,175 33 2,014 90 94 19 60 615 196 
334 | 61 147 3,183 31 2,014 164 105 12 58 621 193 
303 | 58 150 3,467 30 1,999 222 117 14 8 646 192 5 
309 52 | 157 3,611 25 1,940 129 124 15 8 676 189 282 
344 77 | 166 4,153 38 2,052 77 127 14 60 672 | 184 28 
| 
295 56 | 165 3,721 34 1,845 55 142 16 59 676 185 281 
295 58 166 3,376 33 1,771 39 140 17 8 667 187 27% 
283 57 162 3,105 30 1,816 23 121 17 56 642 186 274 
318 54 151 2,977 30 1,785 102 109 18 55 631 185 271 
292 49 | 145 2,949 29 1,860 297 96 19 54 601 185 é 
300 43 142 3,042 30 1,921 23 86 20 53 590 184 : 
304 40 145 3,268 32 1,824 430 78 20 93 595 180 
309 37 142 3,211 33 1,934 401 78 21 54 610 180 265 
295 39 145 3,507 29 1,939 348 101 21 55 618 181 26: 
288 44 145 3,310 31 1,962 271 110 22 55 633 184 27 
283 45 148 3,418 29 1,956 233 119 22 6 660 187 278 
282 45 | 156 3,300 23 1,977 67 126 23 8 678 188 28 
| 
295 47 151 3,265 30 1,883 224 109 20 56 633 184 271 
280 53 163 3,256 32 2,020 67 136 | 23 57 679 183 28: 
273 54 162 3,029 32 2,027 97 133 i 23 58 670 186 281 
288 54 157 2,919 31 2,092 103 119 24 57 662 187 28 
316 53 150 2,905 29 2,070 2 107 | 24 57 663 188 281 
311 51 147 3,006 30 2,000 79 98 25 56 OO} 643 186 27 
296 50 143 3,119 30 1,953 129 88 26 56 627 185 27: 
339 49 144 3,121 32 1,839 16 76 25 57 627 184 27: 
338 45 142 | 2,937 33 1,787 162 76 26 57 631 183 273) 
314 47 140 2,756 31 1,741 94 88 27 58 632 184 27: 
308 49 136 2,608 29 1,716 67 98 25 57 | 625 186 272 








* Figures in italics represent “ negative unemployment”, i.e. more persons employed than there were gainful workers in the base month, 
* Bifect of increment in gainful workers and of farm-to-city and city-to-farm population shifts. 
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(In thousands) 
P : Other P 
Build- | Construction Garages a Banking, 
ing and and auto | Postal —— soe ——- —— brokerage, | pm ype 
dus- | maintenance repair service railroads cod insurance, 
try of roads shops roads telegraph = real estate trade 
| | | 
| 
2,562 453 | 682 284 | 196 1,583 578 920 1,423 6,114 
| | 
| 
| 
260 188 77 5 2 109 50 114 9 381 
34 185 | 77 5 3 99 44 111 7 441 
423 169 61 5 7 79 38 106 7 379 
341 129 48 5 4 44 30 96 6 367 
114 105 33 5 — 1 16 82 17 326 
58 78 | 19 5 1 21 10 80 22 304 
244 56 3 5 3 29 3 73 35 350 
550 13 3 5 3 43 3 68 36 300 
314 20 21 4 2 32 4 73 15 239 
154 42 35 4 —_— 34 7 73 11 187 
32 75 49 4 2 29 7 87 9 124 
271 156 65 3 4 101 8 103 4 97 
42 101 41 5 1 25 18 89 11 275 
152 81 3 7 | 141 9 113 22 270 
146 82 3 11 156 17 119 24 370 
134 73 3 12 | 154 21 119 38 
73 61 3 10 | 130 24 114 45 361 
41 | 51 3 10 103 20 108 47 
9 42 3 11 45 19 95 51 405 
31 36 3 10 167 18 121 59 524 
83 43 4 15 185 25 132 67 579 
95 60 4 17 210 36 136 75 499 
47 76 4 19 239 49 145 80 469 
4 89 5 22 295 57 160 83 450 
84 103 5 23 320 65 168 87 291 
| 32 67 4 14 179 30 128 56 421 
214 120 5 27 | #351 71 176 96 614 
177 121 5 27 367 79 182 100 715 
124 108 5 27 364 82 182 99 727 
30 98 4 27 353 85 180 103 666 
47 87 4 29 348 89 180 107 685 
131 79 4 30 367 91 185 114 688 
166 70 4 29 372 93 186 119 881 
174 74 4 31 393 97 192 129 971 
120 91 5 32 425 102 200 140 916 
78 107 5 35 451 107 208 151 870 
12 120 5 37 503 110 220 157 892 
59 131 5 40 535 113 228 159 729 
10 101 4 31 402 93 193 123 780 
| 85 147 5 41 558 113 234 170 1,048 
102 148 5 42 573 119 238 177 1,117 | 
113 138 4 45 570 121 239 182 1,119 
58 133 4 44 579 123 241 198 1,127 
36 128 5 48 582 126 243 247 1,181 
| 2 123 5 47 615 131 251 | 229 1,217 
38 116 7 49 135 258 242 1,314 
83 119 8 52 663 141 265 252 1,355 
149 125 9 53 650 145 264 «COC 245 1,278 
147 133 9 55 628 151 261 =| 242 1,211 
144 143 11 56 155 267 | 243 1,239 
14 154 13 57 665 159 272 248 1,086 
15 134 7 49 614 135 253 | 223 1,191 
| 
1,997 25 168 12 58 696 160 279 260 | 1,360 
2,015 43 169 12 59 699 164 281 267 | 1,422 
2,073 n | 163 12 60 720 168 286 1,477 
2,136 29 149 13 60 715 173 287 | 278 1,347 
2,159 78 135 14 61 704 186 287 273 1,375 
2,159 125 116 14 61 683 191 284 254 1,325 
2,078 81 95 16 61 654 194 279 233 1,377 
2,045 77 87 17 60 631 197 274 | 213 1,220 
2,014 90 94 19 60 615 196 271 205 1,044 
2,014 164 105 12 58 621 193 270 CO 229 951 
1,999 222 117 14 58 | 646 192 275 236 934 
940 129 124 15 58 676 189 282 242 784 
052 77 127 14 60 672 | 184 280 248 1,218 
h 845 55 142 16 59 | 676 185 281 249 1,064 
4,771 39 140 17 58 | 667 187 279 243 1,063 
1,816 23 121 17 56 642 186 274 216 1,002 
1,785 102 109 18 55 | 631 185 271 212 970 
1,860 297 96 19 54 | 601 185 264 207 951 
,921 423 86 20 53 | 590 184 262 212 965 
824 430 78 20 53 595 180 262 221 1,071 
934 401 78 21 54 610 180 262 219 1,102 
1,939 348 101 21 55 618 181 268 256 978 
1,962 271 110 22 55 633 184 272 244 944 
956 233 | 419 22 56 | 660 187 279 235 904 
1,977 67 126 23 58 | 678 188 283 217 689 
1,883 224 109 20 56 633 184 271 228 975 
2,020 67 136 23 57 679 183 283 211 1,035 
027 97 | 133 23 58 670 186 281 198 1,040 
,092 103 | 6119 24 57 662 187 280 187 1,017 
2,070 2 107 24 57 663 188 280 185 6 
2,000 79 | 98 25 56 186 276 190 974 
1,953 129 88 26 56 627 185 272 194 982 
1,839 151 76 25 57 627 184 272 189 | 1,071 | 
1787 162 | 76 26 57 631 183 273 187 | 1,8 
»741 94 88 27 58 632 184 273 187 979 | 
»716 67 | 98 25 57 625 186 272 180 900 | 








orkers in the base month, April 1930. 
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EE Il, ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 
(In thousands) 
Build- | Construction Garages Street Teleph t Other t- Banking. Wholesal 
ing and and auto | Postal aa Steam ” = — aaa oe d brokerage, po 4 setaih 
indus- | maintenance repair service railroads xd insurance, 
try of roads shops roads telegraph a real estate trade 
| 
i 
2,562 453 682 284 196 1,583 578 920 1,423 6,114 
| 
2,822 265 605 279 194 1,474 528 806 1,414 5,733 
2,596 268 605 279 193 1,484 534 809 1,416 5,672 
2,139 284 621 279 189 1,504 540 814 1,430 »735 
2,221 324 634 279 192 1,539 548 824 1,429 5,747 
2,448 348 649 279 196 1,584 562 838 1,440 5,787 
2,620 375 663 279 197 1,604 568 840 1,445 5,810 
2,806 397 679 279 199 1,612 575 847 1,458 5,764 
3,112 440 679 279 199 1,626 581 852 1,459 5,814 
2,876 433 661 280 198 1,615 575 847 | »438 | 5,875 
2,716 411 647 280 196 1,618 571 847 1,434 | 5,927 
2,594 378 633 280 194 1,554 571 833 1,432 | 5,990 
2,291 297 617 281 192 1,482 570 817 1,419 6,211 
2,604 352 641 279 195 1,558 560 831 1,434 | 5,839 
| 
2,105 301 601 281 189 1,442 569 807 1,401 5,844 
2,000 307 600 281 185 1,427 561 801 1,399 5,743 
1,835 319 609 281 184 1,429 557 801 1,385 5,714 
1,891 380 621 281 186 1,453 554 806 1,378 5,753 
2,056 412 631 281 186 1,480 558 812 1,376 5,768 
2,202 444 640 281 185 1,538 559 825 1,372 5,709 
2,576 484 646 280 186 1,416 560 799 1,364 5,590 
2,429 536 639 280 181 1,398 553 788 1,356 5,535 
2,281 548 622 280 179 1,373 542 784 1,348 5,614 
2,154 500 606 280 177 1,344 529 775 1,343 5,645 
1,809 457 593 279 174 1,288 521 760 1,340 5,663 
1,878 369 579 279 173 1,263 513 752 1,336 5,823 
2,101 421 615 280 182 1,404 548 792 1,367 5,700 
1,791 239 562 279 169 1,232 507 744 1,327 5,500 
1,630 276 561 279 169 1,216 499 738 1,323 5,399 
1,500 329 574 279 169 1,219 496 738 1,324 5,386 
1,449 423 584 280 169 1,230 493 740 1,320 5,447 
1,543 500 595 280 167 1,235 489 740 1,316 5,429 
1,629 584 603 280 166 1,216 487 735 1,309 5,426 | 
1,841 619 612 280 167 1,211 485 734 1,304 5,233 | 
1,749 627 608 280 165 1,190 481 728 1,294 5,143 
1,608 573 591 279 164 1,158 476 720 1,283 5,198 
1,579 531 575 279 161 1,132 471 712 1,272 5,244 | 
1,524 465 562 279 159 1,080 468 700 1,266 5,221 
1,385 394 551 279 156 1,048 465 692 1,264 5,385 
1,602 463 581 280 165 1,181 485 727 1,300 5,334 | 
| 
| 
1,274 368 535 279 155 1,025 465 686 1,253 5,066 | 
1,024 351 534 279 154 1,010 459 682 1,246 4,997 
779 340 544 280 151 1,013 457 681 1,241 4,995 | 
742 395 549 280 152 1,004 455 679 1,225 4,987 | 
686 417 554 279 148 1,001 452 677 1,176 | 4,9. 
747 451 559 279 149 968 447 669 1,194 | 4,897 
738 491 566 277 147 945 443 662 1,181 | 4,799 
713 536 563 276 144 920 437 655 1,171 | 4,758 
719 602 557 275 143 933 433 656 1,178 | 4,836 
667 601 | 549 275 141 955 427 659 1,181 | 4,903 | 
667 597 539 274 140 936 423 653 1,180 | 4,875 | 
669 467 528 271 139 918 419 648 1,175 | 5,028 | 
786 468 548 277 147 969 443 667 1,200 | 4,923 | 
565 428 514 272 138 887 418 641 1,163 4,754 
547 410 513 272 137 884 414 639 1,156 4,692 | 
489 449 519 272 136 863 410 | 634 1,139 4,637 
426 482 533 271 136 868 405 633 9145 | 4,767 | 
403 | 531 547 270 135 879 392 633 1,150 | 4,739 | 
403 578 566 270 135 900 387 636 1,169 4,789 ~ | 
484 534 587 268 135 929 384 641 1,190 4,737 
517 530 595 267 136 952 381 646 1,210 4,894 
548 543 588 265 136 968 382 649 1,218 5,070 
548 617 577 272 138 962 385 650 1,194 5,163 
563 675 565 270 138 937 386 645 1,187 5,180 
622 582 558 269 138 907 389 638 1,181 5,330 | 
510 | 530 555 270 | 136 911 394 640 1,175 4,896 | 
| | 
| } 
717 | 508 540 268 137 907 393 639 1,174 5,050 | 
791 | 492 542 267 138 916 391 641 1,180 5,050 | 
746 476 561 267 140 941 392 646 1,207 5,112 | 
777 555 573 266 141 952 393 649 1,211 5,144 
702 750 586 265 142 982 393 656 1,216 | 5,163 | 
641 | 876 596 264 143 993 394 | 658 1,211 | 5,149 
738 | 883 603 264 143 988 398 658 1,202 | 5,043 
628 | 854 604 263 142 973 398 658 1,204 | 5012 
| 623 801 581 263 141 965 397 652 1,167 |} 5,135 | 
| 600 | 724 572 262 141 950 394 648 1,179 | 5,170 
| 606 686 563 262 140 923 391 641 1,188 | 5210 | 
| 585 | 520 556 261 138 905 390 637 1,206 | 5,424 | 
| 679 | 677 573 265 140 950 394 649 1,195 5,139 | 
| } 
| 542 | 386 546 261 139 904 395 637 1,212 | 5,079 | 
| 535 | 356 549 261 138 913 392 639 1,225 5,074 
| 470 | 350 563 260 139 921 391 640 1,236 5,097 
| 492 | 455 575 260 139 920 390 640 1,238 | 5,187 
562 | 532 584 259 140 940 392 644 1,233 | 5,140 
| G09 | 582 594 258 | 140 956 393 648 1,229 | 5,132 
723 604 606 259 139 956 394 - 648 1,234 1043 
775 615 606 258 139 952 395 647 1,236 | §,012 | 
821 547 594 257 138 951 394 647 1,236 | 5135 | 
846 | 520 584 259 | 139 958 392 648 124300 | 5214 
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| 
Wholesale | Public service | Recreation | Other pro- | Hotels, board- ey Panne ~ | Industry 
and retail | (not elsewhere and fessional ing houses, éncin —. ond nemenel | not 
trade classified) amusement} service restaurants oeniee neta specified 
| 
i 
* << ‘4 
6,114 1,058 449 2,977 1,352 419 3,041 1,333 
5,733 1,028 409 2,915 1,202 411 2,916 871 
5,672 1,028 409 2,916 1,236 404 2,919 872 
»735 1,032 413 2,922 1,251 401 2,947 877 
5,747 1,031 413 2,922 1,235 410 2,946 875 
5,787 1,034 416 2,927 1,215 411 2,969 880 
5,810 1,035 418 2,929 1,230 416 2,979 881 
5,764 1,039 422 2,935 1,252 415 3,007 886 
5,814 1,039 | 422 2 935 1,271 411 3,008 886 
| 5,875 1,033 416 2,924 1,273 415 2,964 878 
| §,927 1,032 415 2 922 1,246 409 2,956 877 
| 5,990 1,031 414 2,921 1,238 396 2,952 876 
| 6,211 1,027 410 2,916 1,211 390 2,925 871 
| ‘ 
| 5,839 1,032 415 2,924 1,238 407 2,957 877 
5,844 1,023 405 2,907 1,243 394 2 887 865 
5,743 1,023 405 2 90 1,268 389 2,884 865 
5,714 1,019 400 2,900 1,268 385 2,855 860 
5,753 1,017 399 2,898 1,240 394 2,841 858 
5,768 1,015 396 2,893 1,214 394 2,825 855 
5,709 1,011 393 2,887 1,214 399 2,802 850 
5,590 1,004 387 2,875 1,254 398 2,758 842 
5,535 997 380 2,864 1,257 394 2,712 833 
5,614 992 375 2,854 1,240 398 2,674 826 
5,645 988 371 1848 1,207 392 648 821 
5,663 987 370 2,846 1,179 381 2,637 820 
5,823 985 368 2,843 1,158 374 2,621 817 
5,700 1,005 387 2,877 1,228 391 2,762 843 
5,500 979 361 2,832 1,176 373 2,574 809 
| 5,399 977 359 2,829 ,199 370 2,561 808 
| 5,386 979 360 2,832 1,199 369 2,568 809 
| 5,447 977 358 2,830 1,187 379 2,555 808 
_ 5,429 976 356 2,827 1,145 379 2,541 806 
| 5.426 | 972 352 2;820 1,134 383 2/508 801 
| 5,233 | 970 349 2,817 1,155 385 2,490 798 
_ 5,143 965 344 2,809 1,149 376 2,451 793 
5,198 960 337 2,800 1,122 374 2,404 785 
5,244 | 955 331 2,791 1,096 369 2,360 779 
5,221 953 328 2,787 1,063 359 2,339 776 
5,385 953 328 2,789 1,041 352 2 339 777 
| 5,334 968 347 2,814 1,139 373 2,474 796 
| 
§,066 | 949 322 2,780 1,030 348 2,296 771 
4,997 947 319 °77 1,044 341 2,274 769 
| 4,995 | 945 317 2,775 1,040 338 0257 767 
4,987 | 938 308 2,763 1,024 340 2,195 759 
| 4,9 | 933 300 2,753 992 339 2,140 751 
4,897 926 292 2,743 966 338 2,082 743 
| 4,799 | 922 286 2,735 971 334 2,036 738 
4,758 919 281 2,730 961 327 2,002 734 
«4,836 924 286 2,739 953 329 2,039 740 
| 4,903 | 927 289 2,744 933 325 2,060 745 
| 4,875 | 928 289 2,746 920 317 2,061 746 
5,028 928 288 2,745 906 314 2,049 745 
} | 
4,923 | 932 298 2,752 | 978 333 | 2,124 751 
| 
4,754 | 924 282 2,739 913 310 2,009 741 
4,692 | 923 279 2,737 913 305 1,990 739 
4,637 | 918 271 2,727 896 301 1,931 732 
4,767 | 921 275 2,734 890 310 1,960 737 
4,739 | 925 278 2,740 890 311 1,985 | 742 
4,789 ~ | 934 289 | 2,756 911 323 | 2,061 753 
4,737 | 943 297 | 2,772 936 321 2,144° 765 
4,894 952 312 | 2,787 954 327 | 2,224 776 
5,070 957 317 | 2,794 974 336 2,258 781 
5,163 957 318 | 2,796 953 331 2,261 | 782 
5,180 956 312 2,793 938 317 2,243 781 
5,330 | 955 315 2,791 961 312 2,225 | 779 
4,896 | 939 295 2,764 928 317 2,108 759 
| 
5,050 | 953 314 | 2,789 1,009 310 2,203 777 
5,050 | 956 318 2,793 1,050 310 2,229 781 
5,112 | 964 330 2 807 1,070 316 2,315 791 
5,144 966 | 332 2,809 1,073 327 2,332 793 
5,163 967 334 2,812 1,061 336 2,351 | 795 
5,149 965 333 2,809 1,067 343 2,336 792 
5,043 961 329 | 2,802 1,069 342 2,305 788 
5012 | 961 329 2,802 1,067 336 2,309 788 
5,135 | 949 314 2,781 1,045 335 2,195 772 
5,170 | 952 319 2,786 1,043 332 2,227 775 
5,210 | 954 322 2,790 1,036 323 2,254 778 
5,424 | 959 | 329 2,798 | 1,032 318 2,305 784 
| 
5,139 | 959 326 2,798 1,052 327 2,280 | 785 
| i 
| 
5,079 | 961 | 331 | 2800 | 1,057 a6 | «Ss aze| 788 
5,074 964 336 | 2,807 | 1,074 315 2,361 791 
5,097 967 341 | 2,812 | 1,071 318 2,393 795 
5,187 967 341 | 2,812 | 1,059 326 2,396 795 
5,140 964 339 2,807 | 1,065 330 2,377 791 
5,132 962 338 2,804 | 1,061 336 2,365 789 
7043 963 339 2306 | 1,049 | 341 2378 | 790 
5,012 963 340 2,806 1,054 339 2,382 790 
5,135 962 339 2,804 1,059 337 2,378 789 
5,214 964 342 2.808 1,065 332 2,398 791 
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been long established, and were commonly ascribed to such variations 
between regions as those in the sugar content of beet, the cost of 
importing labour, the cost of living, and opportunities for alternative 
employments. The sliding scale for harvest work was objectionable 
to the labourers ; so also was the “ hold-back”’ clause, permitting 
the grower to withhold from payment for bunching and thinning, 
until after the crop was harvested, one dollar per acre, as a guarantee 
of the faithful performance of the contract entered into by the labourer. 
On the other hand, the rates specified, while not equal to those 
demanded by the labourers’ association, were considerably better 
than the rates paid in either 1934 or 1933.1 A return, at one stroke, 
to rates paid in the years prior to 1930 seemed impracticable in view 
of the unfavourable condition of the labour market, crowded with 
labourers set free from their ordinary industrial employments. More- 
over, to have enforced a higher minimum rate per acre, at the cost 
of loss of employment to the labourers because of unwillingness of 
growers to raise beet at those wage rates, could hardly have been 
regarded as an act friendly to the workers. 

In addition to rates, the Determination also specified the time 
of payment for the various classes of work, with a view to eliminating 
the delay complained of by some labourers in previous years. It also 
required that, in addition to cash wages, the grower should provide 
the labourer, free of charge, with the perquisites customary in the 
district, such as a habitable house, suitable water, a garden plot, etc. 

Upon the publication of this Determination, the question immedi- 
ately arose as to the status thereunder of share labourer contracts, no 
mention of which was made therein. A supplementary statement on 
4 May 1935 set forth that share contracts for beet labour might be 
entered into provided that the share cropper was guaranteed by the 
producer a total minimum income of not less than 90 per cent. of the 
amount which such share cropper would have received if employed 
on a cash basis under the rates specified in the Determination. It 
was required, in addition, that payments tothe share cropper should 
be made at the times specified in the wage determination, save in the 
case of the payment for harvesting, which was to be made as and 
when the grower received his payment from the sugar company. 
Share croppers, of course, were to continue to receive their share of the 
benefit payments made to the grower by the A.A.A., as required by 
sections 24 and 25 of the Production Adjustment Contract. Under 
these provisions, the share labour contract declined greatly in popular- 
ity, since most of the features regarded with most favour by the 
growers—the lack of any flat minimum, the extended period over 





1 Maximum total rates per acre for all work, assuming normal yield, appear 
to have been as follows : 


1933 1934 
Southern Colorado $12.00 $15.00 
Northern Colorado $13.50 $18.00 
Nebraska, Southern Wyoming $13.50 $15.70 


Montana, Northern Wyoming $15.00 $19.20 
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which payments were made, etc.—and objected to most vigorously 
by the labourers, were removed. 

The wage determination for the Mountain States area was the only 
one issued, since from the other beet or cane producing areas few or no 
requests for such action were received. 

During the season of 1935, the first, as already mentioned, in which 
the labour provisions have been in effect, there have been no labour 
disputes in the sugar beet areas in connection with which it has been 
necessary for the Secretary of Agriculture to exercise his authority 
to adjudicate. 1 As to the provisions prohibiting child labour, reliance 
for enforcement has been placed upon the associations of producers 
and the local control committees, from which assurances have been 
received that every effort will be made to secure compliance. It 
should, perhaps, be noted that in so far as child workers in the beet 
fields are members of the family of a bona-fide producer—that is, one 
who has signed the contract as producer, or has supplied capital 
equipment and is actually in charge of farm operations—they remain 
unaffected by the terms of the Sugar Beet Production Adjustment 
Contract. It is the exploitation of the children of hired labourers that 
the contract is designed to prevent. 

The labour provisions of the sugar production adjustment con- 
tracts will doubtless be extended to the 1936 season, provided that the 
contracts themselves remain in force. Their continuance, of course, 
is subject not only to the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to assurance of co-operation on the part of producers of beet and 
cane, but also to a possible test of the constitutionality of the legislation 
under which the contracts have been formulated. At present, no move- 
ment is discernible to extend such provisions to labourers engaged in 
the production of other crops. 





1 In October 1934 a dispute over wages between growers and labourers at 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska, was made the subject of adjudication by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This method of settlement, however, was undertaken by voluntary 
consent of both parties to the dispute, and was not carried on under the terms 
of the Sugar Beet Production Adjustment Contract, which, at the time of the 
disagreement, had not been placed in the hands of the growers. The Secretary 
of Agriculture declared, however, that the rates specified by him would constitute 
the minimum wages due under section 10 (b) of the Contract. 

















REPORTS: AND ENQUIRIES 


Ill Health and Poverty in an African 
Dependency 


The Kenya Medical Department’s Annual Report for 1988! 
contains interesting comments on the question of African ill health 
which appear relevant to conditions in many other tropical depen- 
dencies. 


GENERAL HEALTH CONDITIONS 


The steady contact between African and European cultures in 
Kenya may be said to date from 1900. In the interval, as far as medical 
conditions are concerned, it can only be stated that the health of the 
people has possibly improved. Of the present position the Medical 
Department holds that there are two certainties ; firstly, that a high 
standard of health in the near future ought not to be an impossibility, 
and secondly, that nothing approaching even a moderately good 
average standard has yet been attained. 

A description is given of two detailed enquiries undertaken into 
the health respectively of a coastal tribe and a highland pastoral tribe. 

In the case of the first tribe, the Wadigo, the conclusion is reached 
that the people appear to be increasing in numbers, that their birth 
rate exceeds their death rate, and that the infant mortality rate is by 
African standards probably low. On the other hand, although the 
children may suffer less from yaws, malaria remains, while on account 
of a poor dietary they are in no fit condition to resist disease. In any 
event the report points out that there is still a death rate of 20 per 
1,000 and an infant mortality rate of 107, both figures much greater 
than those prevailing in England, that over 30 per cent. of the children 
may be described as only fairly nourished, and that there is a percen- 
tage incidence of pyorrhcea of 83 in adults. 

As regards the pastoral tribe, the Masai, the report states that, 
while there is little malaria and but a small degree of infection with 
hookworm, there is a high incidence of tapeworm and of roundworm, 
general poor nourishment, a very high incidence of pyorrhcea, an 
incidence of eye affections suggestive of Egypt (10 per cent. of the 
adults are blind in one eye), a child mortality rate bordering on 500 per 
1,000 births, and 34 per cent. sterility among the women. Almost 
certainly, the report considers, the people are not increasing in num- 
bers, and it would appear that if conditions cannot be altered they 
must slowly disappear. 

Speaking of conditions generally in Kenya with special reference 
to the younger generation, the report states that the lot of from 





1 KENYA COLONY AND PROTECTORATE, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT: Annual 
Report 1933. Nairobi, 1935. 93 + 23 pp. 
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10 per cent. to in some areas 40 per cent. of African infants is to die 
before they reach the age of one year, and that the survivors almost 
without exception are more or less seriously damaged during infancy 
and childhood as the result of disease, poor feeding, or poor care. 


Factors In HEALTH 


Examining the problem why, after three decades of contact with 
Europe, the peoples of Kenya are yet far from physically fit, the report 
suggests that there are perhaps five primary factors conditioning 
health : (1) knowledge of the elementary rules of hygiene ; (2) good 
food ; (8) good water ; (4) the means of cleanliness ; (5) an interest 
in life. 

It is pointed out that even in a peasant population all these factors 
entail the necessity of some cash expenditure. 

An example is given in the case of clothing. It is no longer of prac- 
tical utility to discuss the question whether the African peasant needs 
clothes, for “ whether the African needs clothes or not he is going 
to have them for two reasons, firstly because he desires them, and 
secondly because both Manchester and Japan are determined to 
provide him with them.” The issue is therefore changed ; it lies now 
not between clothes and no clothes but between clean clothes and 
dirty clothes. Clean clothes, however, like any other feature in an 
improved standard of living, make other improvements necessary : 
soap, improved housing, lamp oil, a better balanced and less mono- 
tonous diet, and better education. 


THe PEASANT’S Famity BuDGET 


On the basis of this argument the report attempts to draw up a 
peasant’s budget for a family of two adults and two children. The 
budget makes no provision for education except as provided through 
taxation, and it is presumed that the following foodstuffs or their 
equivalents can be produced by the peasant on his own holding : 
potatoes, eggs, fowls, maize, half a gallon of milk daily, beans, peas, 
and green vegetables and fruit as required. In addition the peasant 
would require to be able to spend 11.50 shillings monthly on meat, 
tea, sugar, salt, and lamp oil, involving an annual expenditure of 
138 shillings. Annually there would also be a necessary expenditure 
of 110s. on clothes, 15s. on a single blanket, 80s. on sheets, towels, 
soap, etc., and 18s. on household replacements. Allowing for 13s. 
as taxation, the minimum cash expenditure necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the health of a peasant family is thus calculated to be £18 
14s. a year. 

As regards actual income the report states that “though it is 
impossible to say precisely what the average family cash income of the 
African peasant in Kenya may be, it can be said with certainty that 
it is not yet £5 per annum, while over more districts than one cares 
to think even 12 shillings are hard to come by.” Thus the position 
of the average peasant family is that (a) they cannot produce on their 
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own holdings all the various foodstuffs required for the maintenance 
of health, and (b) the available cash income falls short of the expen- 
diture necessary for the additional food supplies and means of clean- 
liness by at least £13. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


A summary of labour conditions in Kenya during 1933 has already 
been given in these pages.! The present report states that among 
the most important of the conditions affecting the welfare of the 
labouring classes in Kenya as elsewhere is wages, and that in Kenya, 
as in all countries where the labouring classes are very poorly 
educated, the average wage of the worker, especially of the unskilled 
worker, is low. Where, as on the larger estates, housing and feeding 
can be organised, a low wage may not militate greatly against health. 
In the urban areas, however, where the worker is left largely to his 
own devices, it is far from easy for him either to feed and clothe himself 
in any adequate fashion or to secure good accommodation, while 
if he is a married man with a family his difficulties are exceedingly 
great. The great needs of the urban population from the medical 
aspect are held to be not merely better hospital provision but also 
compulsory education and higher wages and better housing. 


NUTRITION AND THE URBAN NATIVE 


The difficulties of the urban worker are emphasised by a com- 
parison drawn between nutrition standards in Great Britain and actual 
conditions in Nairobi. 

In 1933 the Nutrition Committee of the British Medical Associa- 
tion issued a report containing a number of simple diets constructed 
with a view to indicating what, in the Committee’s opinion, the mini- 
mum dietaries of a working-class family in England ought to be if 
health and working capacity were to be supported. Using these diet 
scales as a basis the Kenya Medical Department has prepared 
similar scales for Africans living in Nairobi, substituting foodstuffs 
locally available and likely to be used by Africans for the articles 
available in Great Britain. It is pointed out that the Nutrition Com- 
mittee’s dietaries have been criticised as being too generous in certain 
respects even for Europeans, and also that as yet there is no precise 
knowledge of the food requirements of the African under particular 
conditions. 

Nevertheless, interpreting into local terms the Nutrition Com- 
mittee’s diet entitled the “ bare ration ”, to which the Nutrition Com- 
mittee makes the reservation that its monotony would rapidly make 
it nauseous, the Kenya Medical Department arrives at the following 
monthly diet per man : 





Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935, pp. 104-109. 
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Constituent Weight Protein Fat R- - al Calories | Cost 

Oz. | Grammes| Grammes| Grammes; Grammes s. cts. 
Beef 56 1,587.6 | 280 84 —_ 1,932 87 
Maize meal 126 8,572.1 | 309.75 | 170.1 | 2,556.19 | 13,328 56 
Potatoes 56 1,587.6 | 22.4 —_ 308.00 1,351 28 
Beans 14 396.9 | 91.0 5.6 222.11 1,337 09 
Ghee 15.75} 446.6 —- 41.0 —_— 4,102 59 
Sugar 14 396.9 _- — 392.0 1,610 22 
Vegetables 28 793.8 | 11.2 1.4 35.0 203 18 
Salt 3.5 99.4 — a — — 02 
Tea 8.5 99.4 — — _— sine 28 
Total per week — — 714.35 | 702.1 | 3,513.3 | 23,863 | 3 09 
Cost per month | — — a --- _— -- 13 25 



































As regards the question of monotony, the report points out that 
as an all but universal rule the African normal diets are incredibly 
monotonous, and that the above diet is more varied and infinitely 
better balanced than that obtained by the average African in Nairobi. 
At the same time it is suggested that the monotony of African diet 
should not be accepted with complacency, and that “ though dyspepsia 
hardly figures in our returns of cases treated it is the experience of all 
medical officers that hardly any condition is more common among 
Africans ”’, one of the explanations for which is thought to be the 
monotonous diet. 

The more important question of the possibility of the average 
Nairobi African being able to afford a ration corresponding to the 
British diet scale is examined at length. As shown above, the bare 
ration translated into local provisions would cost 13.25 shillings a 
month. The British Medical Association’s suggested adult ration, 
designed to avoid the monotony of the bare ration, would cost 
24s. 11d. a month in Nairobi equivalents for a single man, between 
38s. 6d. and 45s. for a man, wife, and child, and between 47s. 6d. and 
71s. for a man, wife, and three children. 

The average wage of Africans working in Nairobi is stated to be 
between 17s. and 18s. a month, sometimes with but often without 
quarters. Allowing a 20 per cent. reduction in the cost of rations to 
meet the contention that the British Medical Association tables are 
on the generous side, the Kenya Medical Department comes to the 
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conclusion that the bare ration is just possible for the urban unmarried 
worker, but that as soon as he has a wife to keep it becomes impossible 
for the family to secure anything in the nature of an adequate diet. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENT 


Some controversy has arisen in Great Britain as a result of enquiries 
by Kenya medical experts into the mental capacity of the African. 
The present report, avoiding the more controversial aspect of the ques- 
tion, which has been represented as a pseudo-scientific case advanced 
in favour of race discrimination, indicates some of the possible effects 
of disease and other environmental factors on the mental health of 
the African inhabitant of Kenya. 

One enquiry undertaken by an officer of the Department during 
1933 suggests the possibility that affections of the nervous central 
system may result from yaws. It is pointed out that yaws has an 
enormous incidence in Africa, and yet forms only one of the hundred- 
and-one toxzmias, from one or more of which almost every African 
suffers throughout his lifetime. Whatever may be the relationship 
between such diseases and nervous health, the report suggests that 
the population born in present circumstances, under, badly, and ir- 
regularly fed in childhood, can hardly be expected to enjoy mental 
health in later years. 

Another issue was also raised during the year. In the course of the 
routine investigation of a mental hospital a visiting physician found 
cases of mental disorder which he could only class as dementia precoz, 
or premature dementia. It is suggested in the report that the signi- 
ficance of this observation may be very great, especially as in every 
case there was a possible association between the disorder and scho- 
lastic education. It is admitted that there is nothing so urgently and 
universally required in Kenya as the cultural improvement of the 
African people. It is pointed out, however, that there is a wider view 
of education than that of the production of good farmers and successful 
doctors or engineers, and that educational view is supported by the 
old medical tag to the effect that it is wise to treat the patient as well 
as the disease. “A black skin we know, or think we know, has some 
advantages in the tropics, and not improbably the brain and mind 
of the African may have their advantages as well. . . . But 
following on contact with western civilisation and eastern civilisation 
and all the demands of modern industry the environment of the African 
is changing ; we may perhaps guide the change, but if we are to do 
it well we must know much more of African mentality and physiology 
than we do to-day. ” 

The report thus suggests that there is possibly a dilemma in the 
health policy of such a dependency as Kenya. The public health 
issue is very clear : environment must be altered radically if a people 
is to be obtained with healthy minds in healthy bodies. On the other 
hand, the human population is a delicate organism which environ- 
mental change may radically affect. The problem has arisen in western 
countries, and primitive or weaker peoples are not less delicate orga- 
nisms than the more sophisticated communities. 
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Recruiting Policy in Nyasaland 


The British Protectorate of Nyasaland has long been an important 
area of labour supply for Southern Africa. Up till recently the Govern- 
ment, while not opposing spontaneous emigration, has set its face 
against any recruiting for employment abroad. A change of policy 
has, however, been effected during 1935, the Government deciding by 
the issue of licences to recognised agents to encourage the organised 
engagement of Native labour, on condition that the local labour 
supplies and the production of economic crops are not prejudiced and 
that suitable arrangements are made to keep trace of the emigrant 
Natives and to provide for deferred pay and family remittances. ? 

The annual reports of the Nyasaland provincial commissioners 
for 1934 throw light on the considerations which have led to this 
change of policy. ? 


Tue ExtTENT AND EFFECTS OF EMIGRATION 


It is hardly possible to give even an estimate of the number of 
Nyasaland Natives in employment abroad. Labour passes are issued 
to those who apply for them, but owing to the open frontiers the great 
majority of emigrant Natives never trouble to take passes. In April 
1935, 23,801 Nyasaland Natives were in employment on Southern 
Rhodesian mines alone. Considerable numbers are to be found on the 
Northern Rhodesian and Tanganyikan mines, and on farms in Southern 
Rhodesia, while there is a certain amount of immigration into the 
Union of South Africa. In one district of Nyasaland, a count in 100 
villages showed that there were 2,112 taxpayers present and 1,119 
classified as absentees. The district commissioner comments on the 
“awful extent of loss of young men”, and estimates that at least 
a third of the taxpayers have been so long away that they are practi- 
cally lost to their families. 

Writing of the effects of the movement, another district commis- 
sioner states that long periods of absence, in many cases involving 
a complete change of domicile, are having disastrous effects on domestic 
life, and are bleeding the country of its able-bodied population. The 
position is described as follows by the acting provincial commissioner 
for the northern province : “ Too often these emigrants leave Nyasa- 
land without the consent or even the knowledge of their chiefs ; they 
are absent for an indefinite period ; their whereabouts are frequently 
unknown ; they often fail to send home money for the support of their 
dependants ; many are unable to find adequate employment, and are 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLIII, No. 10, 11 March 1935, 
p. 319 ; Vol. XLIV, No. 9, 27 May 1935, p. 303. 

2 NYASALAND PROTECTORATE : Annual Reports of the Provincial Commissioners 
for the Year ended 31 December 1934. Zomba, 1935. 
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either reduced to beggary, or are able to find their way home only 
after considerable difficulty and privation ; while numbers of them 
become not only a dead loss to Nyasaland, but also denationalised 
drifters, who must be a handicap to the social development of the 
country in which they have elected temporarily to reside. ” 


THE PrRoposepD SOLUTION 


Mr. Gemmill, General Manager of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines, 
in an interview given on 8 August 1935, said that the demand for 
Native labour on the Rand had increased so greatly that it would 
soon be necessary to tap other sources than those at present available. 
About eighteen months before, the mines had engaged 2,000 Natives 
from Bechuanaland and Rhodesia north of latitude 22°, as an experi- 
ment, with the consent of the Governments concerned. The experiment 
had been so successful and the death rate among the tropical Natives 
so low that the mines were about to make a further experiment, which 
he hoped would include several thousand Nyasaland Natives. Mr. 
Gemmill went on to say that there seemed to be no reason why recruit- 
ing for the Rand mines in Northern Nyasaland should prejudice 
employing interests in Southern Rhodesia, where labour is largely 
obtained from Southern Nyasaland. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
suppose that the Rand will constitute a new magnet for Nyasaland 
Natives, with a consequently increased exodus of the young men. 

If, however, the change in the Nyasaland Government’s policy 
is based on the opinions put forward by some administrative officers 
in the 1934 reports, it is to control, and to some extent to check, 
Native emigration that recruiting is being permitted. Opinion among 
the administrative officers appears to be general that no pass law 
system can*be effective, and it is held that since emigration cannot 
be checked by such measures, it should be openly permitted and orga- 
nised. One district commissioner suggested that an organisation 
should be set up whereby a trace could be kept of Natives working 
abroad. He holds that it should be possible for agreements to be 
entered into for labourers to proceed by rail for a definite period of 
service, and for the employers to assure their repatriation upon the 
completion of their contracts. Another officer considers that there 
are enormous possibilities in emigration if organised on some system 
of limited periods of absence and deferred pay. 
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Quarterly Tables 





The tables in this section which will appear in future, at quarterly 
intervals, are intended to give a survey of the statistics of unemploy- 
ment, employment, hours of work, wages, and cost of living, in all 
the countries for which regular statistical data are available. Yearly 
figures (averages for 12 months) are given for the years 1927 onwards 
and monthly (or in some cases quarterly) data for the last 13 months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from the official statistical publications of the various countries or 
from figures specially communicated by the statistical authorities. 
In a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official organisations have 
been used. The series expressed in the form of index numbers on the 
base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the Office. 
The figures are the latest available at the time of going to press and 
are in some cases provisional and subject to revision as new figures 
become available. Unless otherwise indicated, the monthly figures 
refer to the end of the month, and figures which are published as 
relating to the first of the month are shown against the preceding 
month. 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables may 
be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical order of their 
French titles. Thus, to take two important countries, whose order 
is different in the two languages, Germany appears under the letter A 
(Allemagne) and United States under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 

It should be emphasised that in view of the great diversity which 
exists in the scope and methods of compilation of the national statis- 
tics on these subjects, international comparisons are extremely diffi- 
cult and only possible with considerable reservations ; fluctuations 
within the same country are, however, generally comparable and it 
is of these that comparisons can most usefully be made. 

For full information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of the series of statistics contained in these tables, reference should 
be made to the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II; Labour Statistics, 
pp. 169 to 252. Supplementary information on new series introduced 
since the publication of the Year-Book is given at the end of the 
tables. 














STATISTICS 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
— =« = a “ figures not yet received ac 
” ” t ” ft provisional figure ”” 
r “ figure revised.since the previous issue 
Figures i in thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
The sign ° : “ branches relating to men only ”’ (wages table only). 
Figures in brackets : index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
. The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 


s replaced by another. 


” 


Unemployment : National Series 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. II : 
Labour Statistics, Table II, which also gives separate figures for males 
and females where available. 

It should be emphasised that, if not otherwise stated, the figures 
relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in most cases 
fall far short of the reality. Their principal value is in indicating 
the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such movements 
are international comparisons possible ; the various series are 
not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of regis- 
tration of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, 
and in “normal” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in 
the recorded level of unemployment which does not correspond to 
changes in employment. Percentages are, however, more reliable 
than absolute numbers as measures of changes in the level of un- 
employment. Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus here too international comparisons are 
not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office!; for figures based on unemployment 
insurance statistics additional information as to the scope and working 
of these schemes will be found in a special study by the Office. * 





1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8; Geneva, 1925. 

2? Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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GERMANY AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA 
: Unemployment | Employment 
Employment exchange statistics ~~ ae insurance exchange 
statistics statistics 
Bate Applicants Unemployed 
Unemployed . - 
for work . Unemployed in receipt : 
registered registered of benefit App 4 
Number Number Per Number Per Number Per registered 
cent. cent. cent. 
1927 os 1,353,000 * " 31,032 7.0 || 172,450 13.6 200,112 
1928 co 1,353,000 * bl 45,669 10.8 || 156,185 12.1 182, 
1929 1,919,917? 1,915,025 ° 47,359 11.1 |} 164,509 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,194,420 3,139,455 ° 84,767 19.3 208,389 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,672,991 4,573,219 23.7 117,866 27.4 || 253,368 20.3 300,223 
1932 5,710,405 5,579,858 30.1 120,454 29.0 || 309,968 26.1 377,894 
1933 5,024,673 4,733,014 25.8 104,035 25.1 || 328,844 29.0 405,741 
1934 3,246,117 2,657,711 ¢ 14.5 ¢ 86,865 20.5 || 287,527 26.3 370,210 
1934 Nov. 2,809,140 2,352,662 12.7 80,097 18.8 || 275,116 24.9 363,513 
Dee, 3,065,942 604,700 14.3 ° ” 308,106 28.4 399,138 
1935 Jan. 3,410,103 2,973.544 16.3 e e 334,338 30.3 424,487 
Feb. 3,250,464 2,764,152 15.1 80,548 18.6 || 334,658 30.5 421,730 
March | 2,954,815 ® 2,401,889 * 13.1 * * 314,923 | 28.6 400,474 
April 2,751,239 2,253,255 12.0 * * 286.748 25.5 372,141 
May 2,472,191 2,019,293 10.7 77,177 | 17.8 || 255,646 | 22.5 339,337 
June 2,284,407 1,876,579 10.0 ” ° 238,133 21.0 319,142 
July 2,124,701 1,754,117 9.3 ° a 220,599 19.6 303,157 
Aug. 2,060,627 1,706,230 9.1 69,575 15.9 209,493 18.6 292.560 
Sept. 2,053,649 1,713,912 9.1 . nd 204,908 18.1 289,944 
Oct. 2,161,851 1,828,721 9.8 a ° 214,094 19.0 301,790 
Nov. 2,335,116 1,984,452 10.6¢ —_ — || 242,759 | 21.5t| 335,552 
Dec. _ 2,507,000T 13.4T ° ° 284,914T| 25.2T _ 
Base figure 18,771,945 t | 438,216 t | 1,127,938 t * 








* Average for 11 months. 
Konjunkturforschung. 





* Including the Saar Territory. 
* Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 





* Figures calculated by the Institut fir 










































































































BELGIUM Butoaria * CANADA CHILE 
Unemployment insurance statistics Official Suede cake — gy 
: exchange 
Date Unemployed ae ame —- statistics 
Wholly Partially Number Unemployed Applicants || Applicants 
Per Per unem- Per for work for work 
Number | cont. | Number | cont. ployed Number | ont. | registered registered 
1927 11,112 1.8 23,763 3.9 od 8,142 4.9 13,541 ° 
1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 ° 8,120 4.5 12,758 ° 
1929 8,462 1.3 18,831 3.0 ed 11,488 5.7 14,966 ° 
1930 23,250 3.6 50,918 7.9 na 22,873 11.1 33,008 ° 
1931 79,186 | 10.9 | 121,890 | 16.9 * 33,625 16.8 71,385 || 29,345 
1932 161,468 19.0 | 175,259 20.7 22,153 38,777 22.0 75,140 107,295 
1933 168,023 17.0 170,023 17.2 24,977 33,488 22.3 81,809 71,805 
1934 182,855 19.0 | 166,228 17.2 32,762 28,320 18.2 88,888 30,055 
1934 Nov. 193,212 20.2 | 150,997 15.7 29,527 27,904 17.5 94,474 | 19,954 
Dec 212,713 22.2 167,562 17.5 39,059 29,112 18.0 88,431 || 18,211 
1935 Jan 223,300 23.6 | 158,406 16.7 35,597 29,284 18.1 96,665 || 16,346 
Feb. 220,777 23.4 | 157,160 16.7 40,365 29,227 18.2 95,466 | 14,431 
March} 206,511 21.8 148,408 15.7 44,603 26,724 16.7 92,300 | 13,444 
April 181,110 19.3 127,419 13.3 39,761 27,562 17.0 89.895 || 13,409 
May | 159,551 | 17.1 | 114,534 | 12.3 37,496 || 26,078 15.9 80,760 | 12,209 
June 146.581 15.8 104,066 11.2 36,284 24,991 15.4 79.355 | 9,935 
July 138,376 15.1 109,049 11.9 34,369 24,736 15.1 78,171 || 7,710 
Aug. 136,139 14.9 106,627 11.7 30,220 23,640 14.2 71,114 | 7,848 
Sept. 136,726 14.9 109,125 11.9 30,171 21,759 13.0 71,016 I 8,037 
Oct. 130,981 14.5 95,069 10.6 35,440 | 22,610T 13.3 78,312 || 8,288 
Nov. _ — — — 42,760 || 22,610f | 13.3 90,447 || 8,234 
Dec. _ _ — —_ | Ht _ 
Base figure 897,117 | . | 170,000t * | ‘ 








+ The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


DANZIG 
DENMARK (Free City of) SPAIN Unitep States 


Employ: || Empl Trade union Estimates | Employ- 


ploy 
Trade union ment ment = returns (American ment 


fund returns | exchange || exchange er Federation | exchange 

statistics || statistics statistics aoe ‘ of Labour) | statistics 

| Appli- . 1 1  titive=les: .| _— 

Unemployed canis name Unemployed Weighted Unweighted Number® | cants for 
proy' | Par- junemployed| work 


Per | for work - ‘ 
Number cent. | registered registered|| Wholly | Partially Who!ly | tially registered 
































61,705 | 22. 65,620 
50,226 | 18. 51,864 
42,817 | 15. 44,581 
39,631 . 40,551 
53,019 | 17. 59,430 
99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 
97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 
81,756 | 22. 97,595 ’ 381,278 | 240,541 


83,042 3 | 103,722 388,711 | 222,413 
114,256 . 33,6 406,743 | 261.155 
111,418 ' 451.234 | 259.950 
107,011 ; : 450,040 | 239,595 

84,342 . Y 437,088 | 267 394 

70.397 ; t . 469,101 | 262,933 

55.504 , ; 429 211 | 242.019 

48.855 y Y 359,102 | 246,230 

48.937 Y 346,837 | 231,996 

53,041 t ’ . 415.120 | 275,985 

57.923 9 | : 449,820 | 269,593 | 

67,390 3 | ‘81: ; 486,635 | 293,607 

84,907t| 21.7%] 9,2 — | — 
123,213t| 31.4¢| 140,037 , — one 





*esne eee 8 * 


12,580,335 | 6,603,970 
12,358,989 | 6.526,875 
13,058,215 | 6,457,749 
12, 763, 898 6,559,053 
6,384,732 
6,312,060 
6,094,192 
os eeninee 6,713,047 
12,475,340 | 7,531,926 
12,218,500 | 8.234,933 
11,788,544 | 8,696,821 
11,448,986 _ 

11,672,187 _ 
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| _ — 
| Base figure| 392,093 f * | . | * | * | 964,000 | * 

1 Figures not comparable owing to differences of scope varying from month to month. “* Unemployed 
occupied on public and civil works excluded. ‘* Including those employed on public works, etc. 











Estonia *)| FINLAND FRANCE Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN [RBLAND 





Employ- isti Public | Employ- : 
ment relief fund | _™ent Unemployment insurance statistics 
| || exchange statistics | exchange — 
statistics || statistics |__Statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
Unem- Unem- Unemploy- Applica- (including casuals) | temporary stoppages 
ployed ployed ed in receipt; tions for > Per 
registered |registered of relief work Number honor Number Bs. f 























2,957 1,868 33,549 47,289 899,093 : 263,077 2.3 
1,735 4,834 15,275 980,326 . 309,903 
3,906 928 10,052 994,091 . 268,400 
7,993 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 . 526,604 

11,522 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 . 587,494 

17,581 , 273,412 * 2,272,590 ‘ 573,805 

17,139 276.033 2,110,090 ‘ 456,678 

10,011 ; 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 368,906 


9,708 J 375.183 416,605 1,807,661 . 314,638 
10,680 19,208 419,129 454,915 1,793,047 . 293,400 
12,479 22,026 487,426 532.127 1,934,811 . 360.309 
11,280 7 . 544,567 1,913,133 . 358,974 

9,780 2 526,501 1,819,147 . 323,522 

8,369 » 491,802 1,744, os. . 285,458 

804 a . 9, 3. 320,511 

3,948 . 6 s¢ J 2. 367,963 

3,122 5 ’ 9,56 12.2 402,271 

4,003 , ; 305,0: 12.3 344 767 

4.755 . 644.7% 12.6 308.011 

6,446 3 , : ‘ 12.7 243.644 

8,538 14,841 | ’ 5 2 12.9 225,763 
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Dec. y = - 439,782 | 481,099 = = 









































Base figure | . i * | . | . ‘ | 13,058,000 





* Until December 1934, the figures relate to the ist of the following month.  ® Since January 1935 
‘applicants for work registered ; the .gures relate to the end of the month. * From 1932 onwards, including, 
unem ployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable olfices. 
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GREAT 


BRITAIN NETHERLANDS Intsu FREE STATE ITALY Japan? 


HUNGARY |! East INDIES 





Employment || Employment || Employment ee _ Social Official estimates 

exchange exchange exchange — 

a tatisti “wer li 

statistics statistics statistics App a work statistics ¢ Unemployed 

: “ae . With claims 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants “ 

to unem Total Wholly oo Per 


for work for work for work 
registered registered registered coment unemployed cont. 




















1,091,271 13,881 13,728 278,484 * 
1,246,022 14,715 14,821 224,422 * 
1,237,880 15,173 14,679 300,786 . 
1,953,935 43,592? 16,378 ; 425,437 369,408 
2,636,805 52,305 17,852 734,454 422,755 
2,744,789 66,235 " 20,217 62,817"); 1,006,442 || 485,681 
2,520,616 60,595 . 19,897 72,255 || 1,018,955 408,710 
2,159,231 52,157 20,558 103,671 963,677 372,941 
2,120,785 53,641 , 20,964 123,890 969,944 360,750 
2,085,815 53,168 23,780 128,084 961,705 365,788 
2,325,373 24,953 138,779 1,011,711 374,933 
2,285,463 24,091 141,626 955,533 367,542 
2,153,870 137.870 853,189 360.325 
April 2,044,460 . i 125,847 803,054 362,273 
May 2,044,752 j 124.920 755,349 351,764 
June 2,000,110 130,244 638,100 353,553 
July 1,972,941 82,371 * 637,972 349,880 
Aug. 1,947,964 : 82,697 9 623,335 346,758 
Sept. 1,958,610 ; _ 83,191 * 609,094 
Oct. 1,916.390 i 123,705 — 


Nov. 1,918,562 129,403 — 
Dec. 1,868,565 133,319 — 


a 


? Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
* See note in Review for November 1935, p. 694. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 


* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
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LATVIA MEXxiIco Norway NEw ZEALAND PALESTINE || PornTuGaAL 








Employ- Employ- . Employ- 
ment Official || Trade union fund ment Employment — ment 
exchange || estimates returns exchange exchange statistics — i- | || exchange 
statistics statistics “eves statistics 











Applica- . Unemployed Appli- | Employed * 
_ N Un- cants for | on public _—— - 


for work Per | employed *|/work reg- relief 
registered Number | cent. istered @ works ployed |} registered 


3,131 sa 8,561 \ 23,889 ° sd 
4,700 ° 6,502 . 21,759 d e 
5,617 ° 5,902 / 19,089 2,895 3,104 
4,851 75,689" 7,175 \ 19,353 5,003 4,833 
8,709 257,722 - 27,479 41,430 24,083 
14,587 339,372 || 14,790 e 32,705 18,239 
8,156 275,774 16,588 5 35,591 53,382 x 18,370 
4,972 234,522 15,963 35,121 47,028 ” 


5,012 201,175 15,771 . 38,556 45,963 
7,854 199,439 17,792 A 40,288 
7,604 231,644 18,809 . 39,328 
224,620 17,976 
219,681 17,506 
201,399 17,221 
186,736 14,446 
June 156,125 12,233 
July 152,573f || 11.241 
Aug. — 11,846 ° 
Sept. 12,099 J ‘ 50,825 
Oct. _ 49,489f 
Nov. —_ 38,330 —- 
Dec. —_ 
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Bactgure|  * | * || 62,108 - 3 * ae 


+ Figure for the month of May according to the population census. * The figures relate to the 15th 
of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. * Average for eleven months, 
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NETHERLANDS POLAND Rumania * SwEpDEN 
Employ- Employ- . Statistics 
ment Employment ment Trade union of local 
exchange || exchange statistics || exchange returns unemployment 
statistics statistics committees 








Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics * 








Applications for sc , 
Un- . ; Un- Unemployed Applicants 
employed __ work registered employed ||_____________| for relief 
Number | Por cent. | registered || Number | Per cent. || registered || Number | Por cent. | registered 


Unemployed 








* 31,076 | 12.0 19 229 
10,373 || 29,716 | 10.6 16,662 

7,288 || 32,621*|~ 10.7* 10,212 
25,335 || 42,016 | 12.2 
35,737 64.815 | 17.2 
38,890 || 90,677 | 22.8 
29,063 || 97,316 | 23.7 
17,253 84.685 | 19.0 


13,887 84,744 | 18.2 92,016 
16,523 || 115,064 | 25.0 92,881 
20,669 || 111,652 | 22.6 93,419 
21.704 || 102,920 | 20.6 
19,379 98,579 | 19.5 
15.140 87,898 | 17.5 
12,003 $4,821 | 13.2 
11,332 63,516 | 12.7 
10,792 56,895 | 11.3 
9,392 59,086 | 11.7 
9,071 62,399 | 12.3 
8,667 69,372t | 13.8t 
= 54,167 


25.000 
20,300 
24,300 
37,800 
82.800 
153,500 
163,000 
160,400 


162,993 


163,953 
125,552 
129,450 
226,659 
138,200 299,502 
271,092 255,582 
$22,951 249,660 
332,772 342,166 


365,613 333,425 
182,170 414,342 413,703 
197,326 . 498,806 
195,951 . a 515,555 
178,713 d 506,241 
166,592 . 473,249 
163,718 d . 419,151 
June 157,416 s 364,856 
July 161,891 K 305,560 
Aug. 164,068 J 270,158 
Sept. 166,474 y 254,704 
Oct. | 163,773t 263,211 
Nov. 172,662T 432,708 _ 
Dee. 235,931f | 43.7T - 
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Base figure 539,361t 2,287,540 | * ||  sozseot | 7966 














2 Excluding agriculture. * The figures relate to the ist of thefollowing month. 
From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber floaters. * Number of relief funds, 





SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA YUGOSLAVIA 





Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment Employment 
insurance exchange union fund exchange exchange 
statistics statistics returns statistics statistics 





Percentage Unemployed in : 
unemployed Applications receipt of benefit Applicants 


for work 
Wholly | Partially odes Number Per cent. registered 


11,824 17,617 ‘ 52,869 ° 
8,380 16,348 ‘ 38,636 5,721 
8,131 23,763 . 41,630 8,370 


12,881 51,371 105,442 
24,208 102,179 . 291,332 
54,366 184,555 . 554,059 
67,867 247,613 ‘ 738,267 
65,440 245,953 676,994 


76,009 231,314 668,937 
91,196 271,110 ’ 752,328 
110,283 303,253 . 818,005 
102,910 . 833,194 
804,794 
734,550 
666,433 
605,956 
566,559 
. 557,706 
194,063 573,362 
192,429 601,390 
—_ 678,870 11,917 
_ _ 797,190t — 


Unemployed 
registered 
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Base figure 498,706 | | 1,508,193 





* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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Unemployment : International Index 


The table and graph below give international index numbers 
of the general level of unemployment. Two series are given : (a) unad- 
justed ; (b) adjusted for seasonal variations by the method of moving 
averages. For the method of construction as well as for various pro- 
blems arising in this connection, reference should be made to previous 
articles in this Review 1. 

The index is based on selected series of unemployment statistics 
for 16 of the most important countries and is intended to show the 
relative fluctuations in the general level of unemployment among 
industrial workers ; it does not show the absolute height at a given 
date or the magnitude of the fluctuations of unemployment. It 
relates generally to the number of totally unemployed individuals, 
the definition of whom varies with time and circumstances, and does 
not directly show the fluctuations in the time lost through unemploy- 
ment, as the number of unemployed is affected also by changes in 
the length of normal working hours and by the extent to which short 
time and other means of rationing work are applied, as well as by 
changes in the population of working age, and in the proportion of 
this population seeking gainful occupation. It is also influenced by 
changes in legislation, in administrative practice, and in the extent 
of registration of the unemployed. More weight should be attached 
to the direction of movement of the index than to the magnitude 
of the changes. 

The international index, however, is useful as a standard of refer- 
ence in comparing the movements of unemployment in different 
countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general measure 
of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the world 
at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character it 
is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual indexes 
of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average, to 
balance each other. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X XIX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571, 
Ibid., pp. 471-499: “Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of 
Unemployment ”’, by John LINDBERG. 
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INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1935 






















(Base ; 1929 = 100) 














































































































Month ? (a) Unadjusted series (6) Seasonally adjusted series 
“T1929 [ 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933] 1934 | 1935 | 1920|1930| 1931 ‘| 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935, 
Jan. 184 | 151 | 239 | 297 | 316 | 260 235 94); 124; 202 266 | 287 235 | 205 
Feb. 136 | 157 | 242 | 299 | 314)| 248 226 95|130;| 207 272 | 285 | 231 | 202 
March] 109 | 151 | 233 | 291 | 301 | 229 209 95 | 137] 212 277 | 281 | 228 199f 
April 90 | 145 | 219 | 284! 288/| 217 197 95| 144! 218 280 | 278 | 225 197t 
May 78 | 142 | 206 | 280 | 277) 208 186 96/)151)| 223 283 | 275 | 222 _- 
June 74 | 142 | 207 | 280 | 263; 203 178 98/158; 228 285 271 | 219 = 
July 76 | 153 | 213 | 286 | 254) 206 175 99/165) 233 287 | 267 216 —- 
Aug. 77 | 159 | 221 | 284 | 249) 206 170 | 101|172) 238 289 | 262 214 —_ 
Sept. 78 | 160 | 227 | 279 | 239); 201 168¢t|103|)179)| 243 290 | 257 | 2138 — 
Oct. 90 | 168 | 236 | 274 | 236/| 200 169t | 107| 185! 248 290 | 251 | 211 — 
Nov. 105 | 189 | 251 | 283 | 241 | 209 — |112)191!| 254 | 290 | 245 209 — 
Dec. 133 | 214 | 277 | 299 | 259 221 — |118/196| 262 289 | 239 | 207 — 
| | 
Index | 100 | 164 | 235 | 291 | 274) 221 —_j—|i—| — — | —| —| — 
| 
t Provisional figure. 
Logarithm!c 
scale 
400 
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/ ~ 
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60 —— 
oO ALARA siti tt tt i tl 
1929 1930 193! 1952 1933 1934 1935 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-85, Vol. II : Labour Statistics, 
Table IV. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (i) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a selected sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers recorded 
as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the number of 
hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, however, the 
statistics relate to the number of hours worked during a certain 
period of time, and in this case they record the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment. 

In order to facilitate comparisons between the figures the Office 
has as far as possible recalculated the indexes on the common base 
1929 = 100. In a few cases, where data for 1929 were not available, 
the year nearest to 1929 has been taken as base and the figures are 
printed in italics. The original base year is given in brackets in the 
headings of the table ; figures in heavy type indicate that the original 
base has been retained. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 
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14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15,040,864 
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15,476,144 
14,873,276 
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1,376,049 
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1,448,845 
1,378,330 
1,255,353 
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1,022,942 
1,010,993 
1,048.643 
1,019.740 
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54,077 
63,165 
67,102 
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74,594 
70,396 
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206,980 
208,334 
221,937 
180,507 
137,256 

93,757 

98,623 
125,996 
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121.085 
128.593 
130,705 
140,618 
143.927 
144,075 
139,325 
135.044 
132.886 
141,596 
146,693 
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covered 3,960,715T 





| 41,287¢ | 


_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding 
volontarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The figures 
relate to the ist of the following month. * Since January 1931, excluding “‘ building’’. * The figures 
relate to the 15th of the month. Since 1934, revised figures. 
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99.2 || 161,483 
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90.0 179,636 
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| 110.8 175.879 
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Persons 7 \ 
tier ' | * |\946,517/ 1,208,621 | 
* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. 
* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 


1,026,627 | * 
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1927 91.2 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 
1929 100.0 2,505.537 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 
1932 76.1 2.085.244 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 
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_ + The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 

in heavy type this base ha- been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 

1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the 1st of the month. * E cluding agriculture. * Workers 

covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * hours worked (thousands). * This series is tempor- 

arily discontinued pending revision. ? Average for the month. * Including “ Natives”. 
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Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work. Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the I.L.0. Year-Book, 1984-85, 
Vol. II : Labour Statistics, Table VII. These statistics are mainly of 
two kinds. Those of the first kind show the average number of hours 
worked per worker in a specified period (e.g. a day, a week, a month) ; 
they are usually obtained by dividing the total number of hours 
worked during a certain period by the total number of days worked 
in the case of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number 
of workers on the payroll during the week or month in the case of data 
expressed in terms of these time units. It would no doubt be desirable 
for purposes of international comparison that the data should all relate 
to the same unit of time, but for various reasons, in particular owing 
to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number of days in the differ- 
ent months, etc., and the labour turnover during the period, it is not 
possible to transform the series directly from one time unit to another. 
The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing certain specified hours, or hours within a certain range *. The 
grouping used varies from country to country, but the data have been 
rearranged as uniformly as possible by the Office in three or four 
groups. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds (build- 
ing, mines, transport, public services, commerce, etc.). Owing to 
these differences in method, the series are better suited to the study 
of changes within the different countries during recent years than to 
international comparisons of average actual hours of work. 





1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, April 1935, 
pp. 589-592. 

2 In addition, for France, these percentages have been used to construct an 
approximate index of average hours of work, which is also reproduced here. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 
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1 Average for the months July to December. 


1934 : average for the 12 months of the year. 


* The monthly figures relate to the first week of the 
month ; 1929-1931: figures for January; 1932 and 1933: averages of the figures for January and July; 
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* The annual figures are averages of two half-yearly figures. 
Industrial Conterence Board ; the mon hly figures relate to the first week of the month. 


National 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. 


. Average for the second hall-year. 


* The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (cont. ) 
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1 Ministry of Corporations. Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. The monthly figures 
relate to the last week of the month. * Fascist General Confederation of Industry. * Average for 
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2 Average for the months February to December. * Figure for November. * Average of the 
second and third quarters of each year. * Average for the third quarter. 








STATISTICS 


Wages 


The first part of the tables gives series of actual money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in public services and commerce, but not as a general rule in 
agriculture.' In some cases, as the general series do not include 
certain non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series for mining 
or certain public services have, when possible, been added. Figures 
for the different industries covered by these series will be found in the 
I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-85, Vol. II: Labour Statistics, Table X. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for the statistics are based on only a 
selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid groups. 

The second part of the tables gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been reduced to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
reduced to the year 1929 as base. * 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the tables in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 
as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 





1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 


2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living ’’, Table IT. 
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International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are however of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. } 

The scope of the wage series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
The distinction is always drawn between rates and earnings. Rates 
are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or deci- 
sions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed unilaterally 
by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings ; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. 

A statement of the main economic groups covered is also indicated 


in the headings. * But the way in which these groups are represented 
varies widely from country to country ; mines and industries are as 
a rule fairly fully covered ; public services and commerce, on the 
contrary, are often represented by only one or two branches, sometimes 
of very limited scope. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539 : 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics’? ; or INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OrFice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 These groups are as follows: (1) mines, including quarries and oil wells ; 
(2) industries, including all manufacturing industries, as well as building and 
constructional work ; (3) public services, including transport of every kind ; supply 
of water, light, and power ; postal, telegraph, and telephone services ; and public 
administration ; (4) commerce, including banks, insurance, hotels, and restaurants ; 
(5) various, covering certain occupations which are either ill-defined or too special 
to be assigned to any particular group. For the separate industries in each of these 
groups see the list of industries adopted by the International Labour Office, in 
I.L.0. Year- Book, 1934-35, Vol. I1 : Labour Statistics, p. 68. 
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GERMANY 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 





1927 ° 
1928 97 
1929 100 100 
1930 106 106 
1931 110 110 
1932 107 106 
1933 107 108 
1934 104T 105f 


1934 : Sept. 
103t 104T 


Dec. 
1935 : March 


























Germany. Annual figures: averages (for 1934: men (semi-skilled) and women: average 
of March and December; general average : a erage for 9 months) ; monthly figures: ist 
of the following month. Before 1928, old series linked up with the new one. 
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wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





1927 100 103) ve 
1928 102 wd ° 
1929 100 
1930 105 102 103 
1931 107 106 108 
1932 104 108 108 
1933 103 106 106 
1934 103 | 106 106 





1934 : Sept. 104 107 107 
Dec. 103 102 102 
1935 : March 103 104 104 
June 102 106 106 
Sept. aa 101Tf 102t 
Dec. _ 96T 98f 



































Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures : last day of the month. 


Austria. Annua figures : averages. 
Belgium. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 


and October. 
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Index numbers of money 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 





1927 4 vd 97 102 
1928 96 95 98 100 101 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 103 102 101 101 
1931 116 114 111 109 109 
1932 105 108 115 112 113 
1933 114 123 115 111 115 
1934 114 122 112 113 115 


1934 : Sept. e e 
Dec. 117 121 

1935 : March ° e ad 
June a — 
































Bulgaria. Annual figures : averages of the figures for June and December ; monthly figures : 
averages. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
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DENMARK ESTONIA UNITED STATES 
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1927 101 101 91 
1928 100 100 97 
1929 100 100 100 
1930 101 102 
1931 101 102 
1932 102 102 
1933 102 
1934 103 
1934 : Sept. 103 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 





1927 98 99 (101) 
1928 99 99 
1929 100 100 
1930 106 106 
1931 114 113 
1932 114 114 
1933 112 111 
1934 108 


1934 : Sept. 107 
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1935 : March 105 
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Sept. ‘tine 
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1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
, * The money wages have not been used directly for calculating the index numbers of the corresponding 
series (see note on method in Review for August 1935, pp. 259-260). 

_ Denmark. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month ip 
question. 
’ Estonia. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: average for the half-year ending with the month 
in question; from 1935: averages for the month. 

United States. Mines and Industries: annual figures: averages (except absolute figures for 1930: 
averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 
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United States (cont.). Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: first week of the month. 
Public services : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month 


in question. 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
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+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

United States (cont.). Certain industries etc.: annual figures: 15 May of each year. 

France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries various: annual figures: October of each year. 
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1927 99 | (99) | (102) (97) (86) 
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Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). General series: annual figures: averages ; 
monthly figures : Ministry of Labour series : averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 


——_— . . 
h the Hungary. Mines ; Industries, etc. ; Transport: annual and monthly figures : averages. 
arter Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Mines; Industries; Transport: annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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Index number of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
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* Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 


month in question. 
Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 


month in question. 
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1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Poland. Mines, industries : annual and monthiy figures : averages (from 1928 to 1931, indexes 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: averages of the 
figures for February, May, August, and November (1932: averages of May and August only) ; 
monthly figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the months of February, May, August, 
and November. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. 
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Sweden. Annual figures : averages. 
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Index numbers of wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
om are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 
metho 
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per shift 


Men and women | Men 
(skilled and (skilled and 
unskilled) unskilled) 


Weekly rates | Weekly ~ 
rates | 





Hourly rat s 


(minimum) | (minimum) | 








Men and 

women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


~ Monthly — ‘| Monthly ~ 


wages earnings 


Men and 





Money wages 





Ké. 


| 
194.80 | 
204.38 
209.98 | 
214.75 
215.65 
215.50 
214.56 
209.54 


| 





eee eee 


208.21 
208.34 
208.44 


| 
208.21 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
208.23 | 
| 
| 


Dinar 
. 
. 
. 


1,042 
988 





number of money wages (Base : 1929 = 


100) 





93 99 

97 
100 
102 
103 
103 
102 
100 


93 

97 
100 
102 
103 
103 
102 











dex numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 


| 
| 





93 98 
97 
100 
102 
107 
109 
110 
108 


108 
109 
108 
105 
105 


1927 
- 1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1934 : Sept. 
ec. 
1935 : March 


June 
Sept. 


oo | 
97 | 
100 
102 
107 
109 
110 
108 





108 

109 | 

108 

104 

105 | 
| 
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2 Except for series in italics : base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 

U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 

Yugoslavia (Croatia and Slavonia). Annual figures: 
averages. 


December of each year; monthly figures: 
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Cost of Living 


Table I gives general index numbers of the cost of living on their 
original base as published by the various national authorities ; table IT 
gives the same index numbers recalculated by the International 
Labour Office with 1929 as base. This change of base has been effected 
by simply dividing the index for each date by the corresponding 
index for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 
This procedure may perhaps give rise to some slight inaccuracies, 
owing to the methods by which many of the indexes are compiled, 
but these errors are at most very slight, except when the fluctuations 
of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a few countries, where 
data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest to 1929 has been 
taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed in italics. In 
addition, tables were given in the Review for May 1935 containing 
the index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure which go 
to make up the general index numbers reproduced here. 

It is obvious that these index numbers, even when reduced to a 
common base, cannot serve to compare the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series ; for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; 
the groups represented in the general index and the articles 
included in each group ; the weights attached to the various articles 
and groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc. International comparisons 


cannot therefore be more than approximate. 




















STATISTICS 


TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 





Ger- | Argen-| Aus- | Aus-/| Bel- | Bul- | Can- ‘ ‘ Den- . 
Country many | tina tralia | tria | gium i ada | Chile China mark | Danzig 
= = 
Towns and Buenos Vien- San- | Pei- | .| Tien- , 
localities 72 Aires na tiago | ping jane tsin | 100 | Danzig 


v0 Vil. Til. | Vil. 
Base (= 100) X.1933 1914 | 1928 | 1927 1926 | 1926 | 1931 1913 
| 


1927 106 af 100 | 107 | 106 | 114 140 
1928 108 107*| 102 | 103 | 110 | 113 141 
1929 111 109 | 107 | 108 | 116 | 112 142 
1930 111 109 122 | 119 135 
106 105 126 | 114 124 
108 114 119 | 106 113 
105 140 107 92 110 
105 106 108 


1934 : Sept. 105 118 96 107 
Oct. 105 138 113 108 
Nov. 105 143 109 107 
Dec. 110 108 


: Jan. 111 107 
Feb. 136 109 107 
March 138 105 107 
April f 139 106 107 
May 140 106 117 
June 140 106 121 
July 7 141 105 126 
Aug. 105 127 
Sept. 105 128 
Oct. 104 131 
Nov. 109 131 
Dec. 109 132 










































































United Ba me . 
Country /|Egypt States la France oe Greece | 2U"- India 


rywYyiriyy gary 
B.L.$.* | 4.1.6.8. Ireland 


Towns and j-.; 51- : 
localities Cairo 32-51 174 Paris 509 44 pest 


est 
i. 18i3- 1923- Vil. | X11. Vil. | Win. ita 
Base (= 100) | vy ‘igig ica | 1923 1914 1914 | 1914 | 1913 1914| Wi. Ise? 








Buda, . | Ai.med- 
bombay)“ abad 





























1927 153 102 514 168 1790 | 111 | 154 
1928 152 100 519 166 1868 | 117 | 147 
1929 151 100 556 164 1923 | 117 | 149 
1930 148 96 582 158 1682 | 106 | 137 
138 
132 
125 


87 569 148 1671 * 101 | 110 
78 526 144 1773 98 | 109 
75 520 140 1904 91 | 103 
127 80 141 1937 89 | 97 


176 

181 

186 

196 

187 

180 

184 
132 | 181 ” 143 1943 100 
131 186 . 144 1993 101 
130 | 189 144 1952 99 
130 | 184 143 1956 98 

184 

187 

183 

188 

179 


128 142 1966 
129 141 1949 
129 139 1939 
129 139 1937 
127 140 1948 
127 143 1934 
130 143 1937 
129 1945 
130 1955 
133 1984 
132 1990 
Dec. _ _ 


— 
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For notes see nezt page. 
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TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Original series ; base differing from country to country) 





Nether-| Irish Lat- | Lithu- | Luxem-| Nor- Pales- 
weer |e] seme || | | | | ee |] te 


Towns and | Java asd To- : 
localities Madura ss kyo* Riga . 


VII. ° . | VIL. 
Base (= 100); 1913 1914 1914 | 1930 

















1927 158 175 189 
1928 148 174 184 
1929 157 176 181 
1930 152 171 155 
1931 102 161 
1932 76 157 
1933 62 151 
1934 61 


1934 : Sept. 61 e 
Oct. 64 » 
Nov. 65 
Dec. 67 


1935 : Jan. 
Feb. 


March 
April 
May 
June 
July 





~ ~ 1 
| eee ete ates 












































Portu- | Southern i Czecho- i : 
gal* i ia | Sweden slovakia i Yugoslavia | 


Towns and | War-| Whole 7 Bel- | 3 (Croatia 
localities F saw | country 49 Prague bul grade* & Slavonia)! 


_ VI. VII. VII. I-VI. VII. 
Base ( 100) | 1928 1914 1914 1914 | 1926 1914 














748 131 93 1756* 


| 100 
744 | 1381 131 | 94 1817 


| 102 
94 
86 
78 
71 
67 
66 
66 


| 100 747 ° 131 | 97 ° 


746' 1272 128 86 1674 
713 1203 123 82 1539 
1172 118 76 1391 
1047 115 75 1202 
1031 116 71 1108 
988 116 1073 


118 

120 

117 

116 

110 

105 

104 

104 

104 997 116 1070 
104 993 116 1081 
104 

104 

104 

104 

105 

105 

105 

104 

103 





986 116 1090 


975 116 1103 
965 116 1098 
953 116 1098 
946 116 1104 
955 116 1112 
951 116 1116 
938 116 1094 
2540 na 933 115 1077 
2546 157 934 115 1078 
” 955 115 1088 
—_ ~ 980 115 1107 
—_ _ 130 — — _ 


* Beb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 2005 
Oct. 2014 
Nov. 1951 
Dec. a= 












































* Revised series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages ‘ The 
monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. * Index numbers including only food, heating and lighting, and certain 
** miscellaneous ” articles. * New series; see note on method at the end of the tables. 7 Half-yearly 
average. * The index does not include rent. * Up to September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include 
heating. ** The index does not include clothing. 








STATISTICS 


TABLE II. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.0. on the base 1929 = 100?) 





| Country 


Ger- | Argen-| Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bul- | Can- 


many | tina | tralia | tria | gium|garia| ada | Chile China 








Towns and 
localities 


B . Sant- , 
py Vienna | 59 /12-67* _ Shanghai 


Den- 
mark 





Original 
base 


III. 


VIL. 
1914 1928 


X. 
1933 1914 





1913-1914" 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1934: Sept. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Dec. 


1935 : Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


















































Country 


United 
States 


B.L.S.* | W.1.0.8. 











Towns and 
localities 


32-51| 5!- 





Original 
base 





174 
1923- 
1925 1923 














1913-1914 * 
1927 


1934 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 





102 
100 
100 
96 
87 
79 
76 
79 

* 
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80° 
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ee 
ooo 
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Cowman 
Qan~ist 
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For notes see next page. 
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TABLE Il. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 
(Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 1004) 





Netherlands {Irish Free Lat- | Lithua-| Luxem-| Nor-| New /Pales- 
Country Indies * State Italy Japan via nia | burg**| way |Zealand| tine’ 


Nether- 
lands 





Towns and localities Java and Madura 105 13 | Toky’*| Riga | 104 9 31 4-25 


Amsterdam 








Original VI. | VII. | VII. - | 1926- 
bese 1913 VII. 1914 1914 | 1914 1914 1930 


X.1923- 
1X.1924 





1913-1914 * 12 
1927 89 | 1 100 

93 

100 






































Osean tmese 


— 


js 





ZSSESSLSRSRSAR ARRS RESES 








2 | Southern Switzer-| Czecho- 
Country Portugal . : coat Gece 





Towns and Whole 
localities country 34 Prague 








Original base VI. 1914 VI.1914) WH.19I4 | 1.-¥L.1914 1914 





1913-1914" 62 

1927 99 
1928 97 100 
1929 100 
1930 98 
1931 93 
1932 86 
1933 81 
1934 80 


1934 : Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1935: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dee. 


SOeeOe se ** 
s”**s 


bo 









































* Except for the series in italics: original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 


® Period 


or date within the years 1913-1914, and varying according to the country. * Revised series. ‘* Average calculated 


for a period of less than one year. * Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 


numbers including only food, heating and lighting, and certain ‘‘ miscellaneous ”’ articles. * New series ; ‘seca 
iu 
P 


on method at the end of the tables. * Half-yearly average. %® The index does not include rent. 


September 1933 inclusive, the index does not include heating. 1* The index does not include clothing. 








STATISTICS 


Notes on Sources and Methods 


WaGEs 
Bulgaria. 

Hourly earnings. Certain industries : communication from the General Direc- 
torate of Statistics. 

Series relating to workers employed in the metal, tobacco, and hide and skin 
industries (for which the data are available since 1928). For fuller details as to the 
method of compiling these statistics, cf. I.L.0. Year-Book, 1934-35, Vol. IL: 
Labour Statistics, p. 187. 


Poland. 

Hourly and weekly earnings. Industries : Statistique du travail (Central Office 
of Statistics). 

Details as to the method of compiling these new series will be published with 
the next issue of these quarterly tables. 


Cost or LivInG 


United States: Bureau of Labour Statistics Index : Monthly Labour Review (U.S. 

Bureau of Labour Statistics). 

The method of compiling the index numbers hitherto published has been 
modified as follows : 

(a) Cost of living. The general cost-of-living index number is first computed 
separately for 32 cities by taking the ratio of the sum of the expenditures calculated 
for the different groups of expenditure to the corresponding sum for the original 
base period ; the general index for the whole country is obtained by the same 
method, but by taking the average of the aggregate expenditures for each of the 
32 cities, the weight for each city being based on the population of the metropo- 
litan area for which prices are collected together with adjacent large urban centres 
in which prices move in a similar fashion. 

(6) Food. The weights used in computing the indexes of the cost of food have 
been modified so as to take account also of the consumption of foodstuffs whose 
prices are not used in computing the index. From January 1935 onwards the 
number of items is increased from 42 to 84. 

(c) (d) (e) Other groups. There is no essential change in the scope of the other 
groups, but the indexes for each group are obtained by taking the ratio of the 
expenditure at each date to the corresponding expenditure for the base year. 


ERRATUM 


“Wages in Different Industries and Occupations, 1933-1935’ (International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, Oct. 1935). 

In the table for Germany (page 543), in the lower part of the table relating to 
adult females, the reference a should read: a + b (i.e. skilled and semi-skilled 
workers), and the reference b should read : ¢ (i.e. unskilled workers). 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Opium and Labour. Being a Report on a Documen- 
tary Investigation into the Extent and Effects of Opium-Smoking among Workers. 
Studies and Reports, Series B (Social and Economic Conditions), No. 22. Geneva ; 
London, P. S. King, 1935. 67 pp. 2s. ; 50 cents. 

This report was prepared by the Office in pursuance of a resolution adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1932, and the Governing Body of the 
Office decided at its 73rd Session that the report should be submitted to the Twen- 
tieth Session of the Conference, which will open in Geneva on 4 June 1936. The 
report is based on documentary material furnished by the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, and mainly on information contained in the 
published report of the League of Nations Commission of Enquiry into the Control 
of Opium Smoking in the Far East, and in the unpublished minutes of evidence 
given before the Commission. 

After examining the situation in various Far-Eastern territories the report 
draws conclusions as to the extent of opium smoking among workers, and the 
relation of opium smoking to recruiting, migration, employment, wages and 
indebtedness, efficiency, accidents and health, and working and living conditions. 


The conclusions emphasise the close connection which the investigation has shown 
to exist between the conditions under which the workers live and work and the 
opium-smoking habit. 


Problems of Vocational Guidance. Studies and Reports, Series J (Educa- 
tion), No. 4. Geneva ; London, P. S. King, 1935. tv + 183 pp. 5s. ; $1.25. Distri- 
buted in the United States by the World Peace Foundation, New York and Boston, 
Mass. 

The volume, which does not purport to contain a complete record of the 
progress made by vocational guidance in the different countries, but merely to 
give a bird’s-eye view of the subject, begins with a definition and history of 
vocational guidance, and proceeds to give an account of the regulation of voca- 
tional guidance in four countries. The third chapter deals with its organisation, 
the fourth with the training of vocational guidance advisers in five countries, 
the fifth with vocational guidance and schools. The medical aspect is treated 
in the sixth chapter, while the seventh compares different methods of vocational 
guidance. Other chapters deal with special branches of guidance and placing, 
occupation analysis, and conclusions, A number of appendices are added containing 
specimen record cards, schemes for guidance and training, resolutions of various 
organisations, etc. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 
Department of Labour. Labour Legislation in Canada 1934. Ottawa, 1935. 
xvi + 59 pp. 25 cents. 


QUEBEC 


Montreal Board of Trade and City Improvement League. Joint Committee. 
A Report on Housing and Slum Clearance for Montreal. 1935. 45 pp. 
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The Committee state that the slum areas are not large in proportion to the whole 
population of Montreal, but are widely spread and rapidly extending, their presence 
being detrimental to the value of neighbouring property. The Committee consider 
that it is necessary to provide 4,000 low-rent dwellings per annum for twenty 
years. The report then gives some general data on the situation, with numerous 
statistical tables and detailed plans, and examines the question of the necessity 
of provincial housing legislation. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Prague, Statisticky Urad. Office de statistique de la ville de Prague. Scitani 
v Praze ze dne 1. Prosince 1930. Recensement des logements a Prague du 1¢* dé- 
cembre 1930. Prague, 1935. xvi + 276 pp., tables, plans, diagrams. 

The results of the 1930 housing census in Prague are particularly interesting 
in view of the considerable increase in the number of dwellings, which rose from 
167,000 in 1921 to 231,000 in 1930. Numerous tables show the social status of the 
inhabitants, rents, types of building, etc. The work is completed by 19 plans and 
13 diagrams, which are published separately. 


Ustredni Socialni Pojistovna. Statistika invalidniho a starobniho pojisteni a 
nemocnosti delniku za leta 1929-1930. Statistik der Invaliden- und Altersversicherung 
und der Morbiditat der Arbeiter fiir die Jahre 1929 und 1930 Statistique d’assurance- 
invalidité et vieillesse et statistique de la morbidité des ouvriers pour les années 1929 
and 1930. Prague, 1934. 

The application of the workers’ social insurance system (invalidity, old-age 
and widows’ and orphans’ pensions) in Czechoslovakia from 1 July 1926 has been 
accompanied by the compilation of statistics designed to show the trend of the 
collective phenomena that determine the course of social insurance. The different 
statistical operations were organised on modern technical lines, the principal 
instrument being a central card index covering all the insured workers. This has 
enabled the Central Social Insurance Institute to publish two volumes relating to 
statistical experiments ; the first, which appeared in 1933, relates to the years 
1927-1928, and the second, published in 1934, covers the years 1929-1930. As the 
sickness insurance funds participate in the administration of the workers’ compul- 
sory pension insurance system, the Central Institute was in a position to establish 
statistics not only for the risks of invalidity, old age, and death, but also for the 
sickness risk. The tables relate to the following subjects : (1) number of insured 
persons (classified according to age and sex) ; (2) distribution of insured persons 
according to wage categories, and average daily wage ; (3) classification according 
to type of undertaking ; (4) period of contribution ; (5) morbidity, according to 
wage category and age, and disease group ; (6) benefits of compulsory insurance. 

The mere enumeration of these headings is sufficient to show the interest that 
these statistics present not only for the social insurance system to which they relate, 
but also from the international standpoint for the countries engaged in organising 
or improving their statistics of social insurance, or those about to introduce or 
improve a system of compulsory pension insurance. 


FINLAND 

Socialministerié. Socialministeriet. Statistiska centralbyran. A ‘tapaturma- 
tilastoa tyéssdé sattuneet tapaturmat vuonna 1931. Olygksfallen i arbetet, ar 1931. 
Accidents du travail en 1931. Statistique d’accidents. Nouvelle série, 5. Helsingfors, 
1935. 5 + 61 pp. 


FRANCE 

Administration générale de |’Assistance publique (Paris). Memento des divers 
modes de secours dont dispose l’ Administration générale de Vassistance publique a 
Paris. Montévrain, Imprimerie de l’école d’Alembert, 1935. 86 pp., illustr. 

The General Public Assistance Department in Paris, which is governed by 
special regulations differing from those applicable in other French communes, has 
in recent years devoted its efforts not only to the assistance of the sick and indigent, 
but also to preventive measures against sickness and destitution, and the struggle 
against tuberculosis, syphilis, and cancer, and pauperism and its effects. The 
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pamphlet issued by the Department gives an account of the different forms of 
assistance it dispenses : protection of childhood, medical consultations for mothers 
and infants, maternity assistance, créches and day-nurseries, pecuniary aid to 
prevent the abandonment of children, etc. ; assistance to adults, general and special 
hospitals, free medical assistance in the home, dispensaries, and unemployment 
relief ; assistance to the aged, infirm, and incurable ; application of the Act of 
14 July 1905 and complementary measures. 


Ministére du Travail. Conseil supérieur du Travail. T'rente-huitiéme session, 
novembre 1934, Paris, 1935. xx + 301 pp. 

Collection of discussions, enquiries, reports, and resolutions of the French 
Superior Labour Council for 1934 on the following subjects : remedies for dismissals 
resulting from technical progress (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLV, 
No. 3, 16 January 1933, pages 65-66, and Vol. LII, No. 11, 10 December 1934, 
pages 343-344); the payment of wages in cases of bankruptcy or compulsory 
liquidation ; revision of the Decrees of 10 August 1899 on conditions of employment 
on contracts concluded on behalf of the State or the departments ; representation 
of departmental labour committees ; extension to the silk weaving industry of the 
provisions of the Labour Code instituting a minimum wage for home workers of 
both sexes. 


Office départemental du placement et de la statistique du travail de la Seine. 
Le fonctionnement de lV’ Office départemental du placement et de la statistique du travail 
et Vorganisation des secours de chémage dans le département de la Seine pendant 
Vannée 1934. 16° Rapport présenté au Conseil général de la Seine par MM. Henri 
SELLIER et Emile DESLANDREs, conseillers généraux. No. 7. Paris, 1935. 1v + 
359 pp., illustr., tables, charts. 

As in former years, the annual report of the Departmental Employment 
Exchange of the Seine for 1934 contains important data, not only on the organisa- 
tion and activities of employment exchanges in the Paris district, but also on the 
struggle against unemployment, the protection of the national labour supply, etc. 
On the occasion of the retirement of Mr. Edouard Fuster, who had directed the 


Departmental Employment Exchange for twenty years, a retrospective survey 
is given of the work of this organism, the principles on which its work is based, 
and its methods. The appendix contains a full collection of laws, decrees, orders 
and circulars relating to placing, unemployment (relief, supervision, categories 
of unemployed, public works), unemployment relief guarantee, unemployment 
insurance, foreign workers, compulsory employment of disabled men, collective 
agreements, etc. 


GERMANY 

Reichsversicherungsamt. Fiinfzig Jahre Reichsversicherungsamt, 1884 bis 1934. 
Berlin, 1934. 42 pp., illustr. 

This pamphlet, which is published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the institution of the German Federal Insurance Office, gives in the first part 
a history of its creation, and an account of the composition and legal status of this 
supreme authority in all administrative and legal questions connected with social 
insurance. The second part deals with the activities of the Office during the last 
half century in each of the different branches of social insurance. The third part 
gives a general picture of its present activities based on statistical data for 1933. 
Finally, there is a brief analysis of the effects on the Office of the fundamental 
reform of the German social insurance system under the Act of 5 July 1934. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Board of Trade. Survey of Industrial Development, 1934. Particulars of factories 
opened, extended and closed in 1934 with some figures for 1933. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1935. 1v + 36 pp. 9d. 


Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of the Cameroons under British Mandate for the Year 1934. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 126 pp., tables. 2s. 6d. 
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—— Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the Admi- 
nistration of Togoland under British Mandate for the Year 1934. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1935. 101 pp., maps. 2s. 6d. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. The Ignition of Firedamp 
by Compression. By (the late) H. B. Dixon and J. Harwoop. Paper No. 93. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 23 pp., illustr. 6d. 


INDIA 

Note on the Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, during the Year 
1933-34. With Comparative Statistics for 1932-33 and 1933-34. Delhi, 1935. 5 pp. 
10 annas or Is. 


MADRAS 

Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, for the Year 
1934. Bangalore, 1935. 22 pp. 7 annas or 9d. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, 
No. 6, 11 November 1935, page 224. 


Development Department. Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act 
in the Madras Presidency for the Year 1933. Madras, 1934. 22 pp. 


—— Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, in the Madras 
Presidency for the Year 1934. Madras, 1935. 23 pp. 


UNITED PROVINCES 


Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act in the United Pro- 
vinces for the Year 1934. By W. G. Mackay. Allahabad, 1935. 39 pp. Re. 1. As. 5. 


ITALY 

Istituto centrale di Statistica. Statistica delle migrazioni da e per l’estero. Anno 
1934 con confronti dal 1928 al 1933. Series II, Vol. V. Rome, 1935. xv + 196 pp. 
10 lire. 


NETHERLANDS 

Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. Statistisch overzicht verkeersongevallen 1934. 
Inhoude gegevens omtrent de verkeersongevallen, hun oorzaken en gevolgen. Statistiek 
der Gemeenten, Serie B, No. 8. The Hague, 1935. 40 pp. 


Departement van Sociale Zaken. Negentiende Internationale Arbeidsconferentie 
te Genéve 4 tot 25 Juin 1935. Beknopt verslag van de Secretaris der Neder- 
landsche Afvaardiging. The Hague, 1935. 70 pp. fi. 0.50. 


Verslag omtrent de bemoeiingen der gemeente Amsterdam in arbeidszaken en de 
verzekering tegen werkloosheid in 1934. Amsterdam, 108 pp., tables. 

Detailed report on the social activities of the Amsterdam municipal authorities 
during 1934, notably in connection with unemployment insurance. Numerous 
statistical tables are included. 


NIGERIA 

Report on the Introduction of Co-operative Societies into Nigeria, By C. F. Srricx- 
LAND, C.I.E. Lagos, 1934. 27 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Recalling the motto of Sir Horace Plunkett and the Irish co-operators — 
“Better Farming, Better Business, Better Living’? — Mr. Strickland remarks 
that “ though in Europe and America the third part of this motto has received only 
occasional attention, it becomes quite as important as the other two when an African 
race, swept off its balance by world currents and confused by a thousand new 
opportunities and temptations, has to find a new footing, to re-adjust itself to a 
revolution, and to acquire painfully those virtues and self-restraints for which 


9 
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in the simpler surroundings of thirty years ago there was little demand’’. In 
these words Mr. Strickland, who, after many years of work in promoting co-opera- 
tion in India, has recently studied the possibilities of co-operation in Palestine, 
Tanganyika, and Nigeria, points to one of the greatest services that co-operation 
can render among peoples which are steadily being incorporated, whether they 
will or no, in the modern economic system, Of co-operation in Nigeria, he declares 
that it is not only a matter of increased or improved crops, nor even of credit, 
but also of “ urban and rural thrift, of co-operative building, of labour contracts, 
afforestation and the prevention of erosion, of the preservation and expansion 
of handicrafts, of the supply of electric light and power, the organisation of indi- 
viduals for a better diet, for precautions against disease, and for sanitary measures 
in town and country, of the extension of education, and of group agreements for 
the removal of social evils and the spreading of better customs ’’. Institutions for 
all these purposes cannot be created at once, but Mr. Strickland surveys the possi- 
bilities and the best methods of applying co-operation to the most urgent needs 
of the peoples of Nigeria in the belief that, properly guided and regulated, a co- 
operative movement will establish itself on a firm footing in the colony. 

This report is a valuable contribution to the growing literature on the réle of 
co-operation in the adaptation of pre-industrial societies to modern conditions. 


NORWAY 
Arsberetninger fra Arbeidsradet og Fabrikktilsynet. Oslo, Christiansens Bok- 
trykkeri, 1934. 80 pp. tables. 


PORTUGAL 

Ministério do Interior. Direcgao geral de Saude. Noticia dos inquéritos de higiene 
rural e s6bre aguas e esgotos. Vol. 1. Higiene rural. xx + 297 pp., diagrams. Vol. IT. 
Aguas e esgotos. 671 pp., illustr. Lisbon, 1935. 


SPAIN 

Instituto nacional de Previsién. La unificacién de los seguros sociales. By 
Inocencio JIMENEZ. Madrid, 1934. 51 pp. 

After a brief survey of the efforts made to co-ordinate the different national 
systems of social insurance, Mr. Jiménez expounds the theory of the single risk 
and the single insurance system which in no country has led to any practical 
results. As an alternative, he advocates better co-ordination of the different 
branches of insurance. He criticises the diversity of the different social insurance 
systems which he compares, and shows that in the matter of administration, sani- 
tary equipment, supervision, jurisdiction, etc., the unification of the different 
branches of social insurance is possible and would permit a desirable rationalisation 
of their services. Finally, applying his ideas to the social insurance systems in 
force in Spain (old age, maternity), he advocates the adoption of an Act preparing 
the way for a reform of this kind, and providing for the introduction of compulsory 
sickness, invalidity, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 


Ministerio de Estado. Inspeccién general de Emigracién. Estadistica general 
de la Migracién espajiola en el afio de 1933. Madrid, 1935. Pp. 649-746, maps. 

This report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LVI, 
No. 8, 25 November 1935, pages 308-309. 


SWEDEN 
Kungl. Socialstyrelsen. Handbok for Erkdnda Arbetsléshetskassor. Stockholm, 
1935. 328 pp. 


Riksférsikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete ar 1932. Sveriges Officiella Sta- 
tistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1935. 49 pp. 


Socialdepartementet. Betdnkande med férslag rérande dndringar i vissa delar 
av hdlsovardsstadgan samt anordnande av férbdattrad bostadsinspektion i stader och 
stadsliknande samhdllen m.m. Jamte dartill hérande utredningar. Avgivet den 14 sep- 
tember 1935 av Bostadssociala utredningen. Stockholm, 1935. 109 + 132 pp. 
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This report of the Social Housing Enquiry Committee, appointed by the Swedish 
Government towards the end of 1933, includes proposals for amendments to the 
1919 Public Health Regulations and for improved housing inspection in towns 
and built-up areas. 


—— Betdnkande med forslag till lag om arbetstiden i jordbruk och tradgards- 
skétsel (Lantarbetstidslag) m.m. Stockholm, 1935. 140 pp. 

Report of a special committee appointed to examine and to make proposals 
with regard to legislation on hours of work in agriculture and horticulture in 
Sweden. 


Statistiska Centralbyran. Ut- och Invandring ar 1934. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik. Folkmiangden och dess Foérindringar. Stockholm, 1935. 1v + 35 pp. 

Statistics of immigration and emigration in Sweden, with an analysis of the 
figures by sex, age, occupation, and civil status. 


SWITZERLAND 

Chemins de fer fédéraux. Division du personnel. Rapport du service de préven- 
tion des accidents sur les accidents professionnels survenus dans les ateliers, 1933. 
Berne, 1935. 29 pp., typescript. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Department of Mines. Annual Report of the Government Mining Engineer for 
the Calendar Y ear ended 31 December 1934. Pretoria, 1935. 149 pp., tables. 10s. 6d. 

Special mention may be made of Section VIII of this report, which relates 
to miners’ phthisis. It deals with the activities of the Miners’ Phthisis (Silicosis) 
Prevention Committee, dust determination in mines on the Witwatersrand, the 
incidence of silicosis, the employment of silicotic miners, and systematic inspection 
of mines. 


UNITED STATES 
Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Review of Literature on Effects 


of Breathing Dusts, with Special Reference to Silicosis. By D. HARRINGTON and 
Sara J. DAVENPORT. Part I. Chapter 1, Definition and Classification of Dusts. 
Chapter 2, Sources of Exposure to Dusis. Chapter 3, Physiological Effects of Breath- 
ing Dusts. 68 pp. Part II-A. Chapter 4, Prevention of Dust Diseases (Sections 1 
and 2). Pp. 69-117. Information Circulars 6835 (March 1935) and 6840 (May 1935). 
Washington, 1935. (Typescript.) 

The first part of this document deals with the definition and classification of 
dusts, the sources of exposure to dust, and the physiological effects of dust, and 
examines in particular the following items : the incidence of dust diseases in the 
different countries, types of dust injurious to health, terminology of dust diseases, 
pneumoconiosis and silicosis. Chapter 4 of Part II, which deals with the prevention 
of dust diseases, examines the principal dust factors producing pulmonary pathology, 
in particular silica and sericite, and the length of exposure to dust and the quantity 
of dust necessary to cause silicosis. Section 2 of this chapter deals with different 
methods of determining and measuring dust in the air. Both parts include a table 
of contents and a bibliography. 


Department of Labour. Division of Labour Standards. Discussion of Labour 
Laws and their Administration, 1934 Convention of the International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials, Boston, Massachusetts. Bulletin No. 1. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. x + 166 pp. 10 cents. 

A report of the proceedings of the Convention of the International Association 
of Governmental Labour Officials, held in Boston 27-29 September 1934, including 
a joint session with the International Association of Accident Boards and 
Commissions. The report contains articles, addresses and discussions by State 
and Federal labour administrative officials of problems concerned with the admi- 
nistration of labour laws. The subjects discussed include child labour, the mini- 
mum wage, unemployment insurance, women in industry, industrial accidents, 
inter-State compacts on labour legislation, the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and State co-operation under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
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Bureau of Labour Statistics. Unemployment Insurance and Reserves in 
the United States. A Selected List of Recent References. Compiled by Laura A. 
TuomPpson. Bulletin No. 611. Employment and Unemployment Series. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v + 54 pp. 10 cents. 
A useful annotated bibliography reiating chiefly to books, articles, and public 
documents published in the past five years on the subject of unemployment com- 
pensation. 


—— Women’s Bureau. The Employment of Women in Offices. By Ethel 
Erickson. Bulletin No. 120. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1984. vi + 
126 pp. 15 cents. 

In view of the enormous increase in the number of women workers in offices 
in the United States and of the many requests for information with regard to the 
employment of women in this type of work, the Women’s Bureau undertook, 
during 1931 and the first three months of 1932, an enquiry into the conditions of 
women employed in offices in seven cities (New York, Hartford, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Des Moines and Saint Louis). The report contains data on the 
occupations, experience, education, age, and marital status of women workers, 
as well as on salaries, hours of work, holidays, mechanisation, etc. Interviews 
with the management of offices made it possible to include also data on the policy 
of recruiting, promotions, welfare activities, restrictions based on age or marital 
status, etc. 


Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. National Planning Board. 
Economics of Planning Public Works. By John Maurice CLARK. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1935. vi + 194 pp. 

An account of the researches carried out by the National Planning Board with 
a view to determining whether, and if so in what measure, public works can contri- 
bute towards economic stability. The author reaches the conclusion that it is 
possible for a policy of expenditure on public works, rightly handled, to furnish 
a real stimulus to business in a depression, on condition that it is accompanied by 


complementary measures in other parts of the field. 


Inter-State Commerce Commission. Report of the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation, 1934. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. 1x + 245 pp. 20 cents. 


The Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933 instituted the office of the 
Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation with a view to improving the conditions 
of transport in the United States. The present report, which is the third issued by 
that authority, contains an account of the situation as regards transport undertak- 
ings and plans for reorganisation. An important part deals with the working 
conditions of railroad employees, and in particular the reduction of hours of work, 
unemployment insurance, pensions, and dismissal compensation. Recommendations 
are submitted in the form of proposed Bills, among which may be mentioned a 
Bill to provide for dismissal compensation for railroad employees permanently 
displaced from employment as the result of co-ordination measures. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aebi, Dr. Peter. Die Arbeitslosenversicherung in der Schweiz. Berner wirtschafts- 
wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen. Heft 13. Berne, Paul Haupt, 1935. vm + 130 pp. 

The major part of this study, which was submitted as a doctorate thesis to the 
University of Berne, deals with the origin and development of unemployment 
insurance in Switzerland. The author also examines the social value and the efficacy 
of unemployment insurance. 


American Liberty League. National Lawyers’ Committee. Report on the Consti- 
tutionality of the National Labour Relations Act. New York, 1935. x1 + 182 pp. 
This report, prepared by a sub-committee of the National Lawyers’ Committee 
of the American Liberty League, attempts to analyse the probable effects of the 
National Labour Relations Act, and discusses its constitutionality on the basis of 
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previous decisions of the United States Supreme Court. A large number of cases 
are cited. The conclusions reached by the sub-committee and approved as the 
report of the full Committee are that the Act unnecessarily and arbitrarily infringes 
upon the individual liberties of the employer and the worker, that it is unconsti- 
tutional, and that it represents a complete departure from constitutional and 
traditional theories of government in the United States. 


Arbeidernes Faglige Landorganisasjon. Beretning 1934. For Sekretariatet ved 
Olav Hinpaut og Lars EvVENSEN. Oslo, Arbeidernes Aktietrykkeri, 1935. 130 pp, 

Annual report for 1934 of the Norwegian Confederation of Trade Unions. 
An important section of the statistical part is devoted to the contents of the collec- 
tive agreements concluded during the year under review. 


En utredning om forkortelse av arbeidstiden. Oslo, Arbeidernes Aktie- 
trykkeri, 1935. 66 pp. 

This little book, which is published by the statistical service of the Norwegian 
Confederation of Trade Unions, gives the results of an enquiry into hours of work 
in Norway during the winter 1934-35, carried out in view of the participation of 
Norwegian workers in the nineteenth Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. It also contains a general review of the question of hours of work and its 
treatment at the Conference. 


Asociacién del Trabajo. Memoria y balance correspondientes al ejercicio 1934- 
1935. Buenos Aires, 1935. 27 pp. 


Bering, Dr. F., and Zitzke, Dr. E. Die beruflichen Hautkrankheiten. Entstehung, 
Nachweis, Begutachtung. Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1935. v1 + 264 pp. 

After defining occupational skin diseases, the first part of this study deals with 
the following subjects : allergy, sensibilisation, tests of sensibilisation, diagnosis, 
notification and medical examination of occupational skin diseases, prophylactic 
measures, occupational stigmata. In the second part, which occupied nearly the 
whole of the volume, the different occupational skin diseases are studied according 
to occupation or groups of occupations arranged in alphabetical order. A detailed 
table of contents enables the reader to find rapidly the information wanted. 


Bezanson, Anne, Gray, Robert D., and Hussey, Miriam. Prices in Colonial 
Pennsylvania. Industrial Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935. x1x + 445 pp. $4. 


Boudet, Marie-Antoinette. La semaine de 40 heures. Paris, Librairie générale 
de droit et de jurisprudence, 1935. 358 pp., tables. 30 frs. 


After examining some general questions concerning hours of work and the 
struggle against unemployment by means of a reduction of hours of work, the author 
makes a critical study of the effects of the 40-hour week on technological unem- 
ployment, unemployment due to economic depression, and prices; she then 
describes the attempts to apply the 40-hour week in the United States, Germany, 
and Italy. None of these experiments, she says, has been so successful as to provide 
a decisive argument in support of the cause of the 40-hour week. In the present 
economic situation, the 40-hour week, in her opinion, appears to be inefficacious 
in the national, and dangerous in the international, sphere ; during periods of 
prosperity it could be more easily adopted, and would then appear in its true 
light, i.e. as a measure of social progress, 


Bouvard, M. L’agriculture dirigée aux Etats-Unis. Essai critique sur l'économie 
autoritaire. Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Librairie technique et économique, 1935. vi + 296 pp. 

This study of planned economy in agriculture in the United States is in four 
parts. The first contains a survey of the historical background tracing the main 
elements in the agricultural problem in the United States, which, the author points 
out, originated before the war or post-war period and dates back to some 80 or 
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40 years ago. The second and third parts examine agricultural conditions during 
the period of prosperity which preceded the collapse of 1929, and during the eco- 
nomic depression, and the part played by the Federal Farm Board set up by 
Mr. Hoover. The fourth part, which occupies more than half the book, gives a 
detailed account of the agricultural policy of Mr. Roosevelt’s Administration 
and its application. In the author’s opinion, it is still too soon to form a judgment 
on the agricultural side of the New Deal, but he offers a tentative appraisal, notably 
of the idea of “parity prices’’ for the agricultural staples. The work ends with 


a copious bibliography. 


Bouzou, Gaston. La semaine de 40 heures et les prix de revient industriels. Thése 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de drcit. Paris, Librairie technique 
et économique, 1935. 122 pp. 

The author first examines the effects on costs of production of a reduction of 
hours of work through wages and general overhead charges ; he thinks that the 
adoption in industry of the 40-hour week would probably entail a temporary rise 
in costs, which, however, would not have the disastrous consequences too often 
anticipated. The 40-hour week, in his opinion, would have a compensatory effect 
on costs resulting from an increase in output per head, a fall in the social charges 
borne by industry, and an increase in the purchasing power of the working popu- 
lation. The author favours the adoption of the 40-hour week, first by industry, 
then by other branches of the national economy, and considers that the reduction 
of hours of work should be put into effect during the economic depression. 





Brard, Daniel. Toxicologie du chrome. Actualités scientifiques et industrielles. 
No. 228. Exposés de toxicologie et hygiéne industrielle. Publiés sous la direction 
de René Fasre. II. Paris, Hermann, 1935. 80 pp. 

Study on chromium poisoning. After a brief survey of poisoning from drugs, 
occupational poisoning, and accidental or voluntary poisoning, and of the results 
of experimental poisoning of animals, the author describes in detail his own experi- 
mental researches. By the use of chromium salts, chromates and bichromates, 
administered to dogs through the mouth, or by intravenous or subcutaneous injec- 
tions, acute or chronic poisoning was induced. The author’s chief aim was to 
locate traces of the poison in the different organs. The volume includes a biblio- 


graphy. 


Canal, S. Un département exsangue. Etudes démographiques sur le Tarn-et- 
Garonne. Paris, Librairie des études sociologiques, 1934, xxvil + 133 pp. 12 frs. 





Coal Mining Institute of America. Proceedings, 1932, 1933, 1934. Pittsburgh. 
280 pp., tables, illustr. 


Collective Bargaining. Compiled by Julia E. JonnsEN. The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. X, No. 1. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1935. 261 pp. 


Conférence économique de la France métropolitaine et d’outre-mer, décembre 
1934-avril 1935. Rapports générauz et conclusions d’ensemble. Paris, Larose, 1935. 
Vol. I, 395 pp. Vol. II, 441 pp. 

Contains the reports presented to the French Colonial Economic Conference 
(December 1934 to April 1935). Every colonial problem is examined, and conclusions 
are reached relating to the establishment for the common good of normal relations 
between France and her oversea possessions. Problems of land tenure and agri- 
cultural problems receive special attention. Special mention may be made of an 
important general report of the Social Welfare Committee. 


Cordage Institute. Are You Protected Against Convict-Made Goods ? New York. 
38 pp., Map. 

The authors criticise the prison system in the United States which allows 
convict-made goods to be sold cheaply on the open market, thus creating unfair 
competition detrimental to general trade and industry. They analyse the new 
Federal legislation promulgated with a view to protecting free industry (Hawes- 
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Cooper Act), and reproduce the text of complementary legislation enacted in 
different States, in particular measures relating to the institution of a system of 
prison labour providing for diversified prison production for exclusive use by the 
State and its institutions (State Use system). 


Démel, Dr. Elisabeth, and others. Die Didtassistentin. Beruf und Ausbildung. 
Mit einem Vorwort von Professor Dr. L. Braver. Theorie und Praxis der Diitetik. 
Band 9. Hamburg, Paul Hartung, 1934. 127 pp. 

This monograph on the work of women dietitians deals in particular with their 
position in the hospital and their training in the United States, Switzerland, 
Hungary, and Germany. A number of women dietitians give a short account of 
their personal experiences in that capacity. 


Drei Jahre Regierung Giémbés, 1932-1935. Budapest, 1935. 117 pp. 


Dreyfus, Pierre. Le pouvoir d’achat des classes ouvriéres. Thése pour le doctorat 
(Sciences politiques et économiques). Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, 
Paul Kaan, 1935. 165 pp. 


Eckert, Dr. Hoffmeister, and Dobbernack, Dr. Verordnung des Reichsarbeits- 
ministers tiber die Anderung, die neue Fassung und die Durchfiihrung von Vor- 
schriften der Reichsversicherungsordnung, des Angestellienversicherungsgesetzes 
und des Reichsknappschaftsgesetzes vom 17. Mai 1934, RGBI. 1S. 419. Kommentar. 
Munich, 1934. 798 pp. 

This work, which reproduces the legal texts at present in force relating to 
invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance, salaried employees’ 
insurance, and miners’ insurance in Germany, contains a detailed explanation 
of the recent legislative amendments. The commentary is preceded by a general 
analysis of the nature of these amendments, and a list giving the old and new 
numbering of the sections of the three laws. 


Nachtrag I zum Kommentar zur Verordnung vom 17. Mai 1934. Munich, 
1935. 
This supplement to the above commentary reproduces and comments on the 
amendments adopted since 1934 down to 1 April 1935. 


Engel, Dr. Hans, and Eckert, J. Die Reichsversicherungsgesetze in jeweils neues- 
tem Stande. Mit allen Durchfiihrungsverordnungen und Bestimmungen, Anmer- 
kungen und Verweisungen. Berlin, G. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung ; Munich, 
Rechts- und Wirtschafts- Verlag. xxxiv + 1238 pp. 14.50 marks. 


This edition of the German Social Insurance Code, the Salaried Employees’ 
Insurance Act, and the Miners’ Social Insurance Act is intended to remedy the 
inconvenience resulting from the scattered nature of the laws and regulations 
concerning these three branches of social insurance. The law on the subject has 
been repeatedly amended during recent years, and this volume will provide the 
reader with exact information on the state of the law at August 1935. In addition, 
the volume can be continuously brought up to date, as each new amending or 
supplementary text can be obtained from the publishers for a small charge. 


Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry. Proceedings of the 
Eighth Annual Meeting held at Delhi, 30 and 31 March 1935. 1 + 150 + vu pp. 


Fédération suisse du personnel des services publics. Mort de la machine. La 
Chaux-de-Fonds, 1935. 56 pp. 

This pamphlet describes the social effects of rationalisation and the elements 
of a new technique of production. 


Federazione nazionale Fascista dei proprietari di fabbricati. J! mercato edilizio. 
Dati riassuntivi sell’andamento del mercato edilizio nel 1934. Rome. x1v + 179 pp. 
25 lire. 
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Gayer, Arthur D. Public Works in Prosperity and Depression. Prepared for the 
National Planning Board. Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works. 
New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1935. xx + 460 pp. 


A systematic study of public works in the United States. The author presents 
a statistical survey of the works put in hand in the country as a whole, the expen- 
ditures of the Federal Government, the State Governments, and the municipalities, 
and road building ; he also examines in considerable detail the methods of financing 
that have been used, and seasonal variation in public construction. He then 
considers the arguments for and against a planned public works policy in the light 
of recent experience, and reviews the basic problems from a theoretical standpoint. 
He reaches the conclusion that public works, if they are carefully planned both 
physically and financially and are correctly timed, may be an important stabilising 
influence, and he is of opinion that the greater the degree of international co-opera- 
tion in the execution of a public works policy the more successful it is likely to 
prove. This book, which was specially prepared for the National Planning Board 
of the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, is worthy of careful 
study by all those who are concerned with problems of economic planning. 


Goodrich, Carter, Allin, Bushrod W., and Hayes, Marion. Migration and Planes 
of Living 1920-1934. Illustrated with Maps by C. Warren THORNTHWAITE and 
Helen I. SLENTz. Bulletin No. 2. Study of Population Redistribution. Industrial 
Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press ; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1935. vu1 + 110 pp., tables. $1. 


This second volume of the Study of Population Redistribution (the first was 
reviewed in International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, August 1935, page 
284) carries the analysis of migration in the United States in relation to “planes 
of living’ through 1934 and deals with certain qualitative questions which must 
be solved, according to the authors, before an intelligent migration policy can be 
predicated. Have those who moved gained or lost, and to what extent have their 
migrations moved labour from points of redundancy to points of need? Did the 
movement during the twenties enable people to take advantage of prosperity or 
did it leave them in just the places that were unusually vulnerable during the de- 
pression ? Has the migration during the depression taken people to places in which 
they could ride out the storm more easily, and has it left them in places in which 
their prospects for the future appear more or less favourable ? Using not only 
the figures provided in the decennial census for the period prior to 1930, but also 
data provided by school censuses and the figures published by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, the authors have been able to estimate roughly the 
movement of peoples during the years 1920-1934. To compare planes of living, 
figures have been used based on the distribution of income tax returns, residence 
telephones, and radios. These analyses show that “to an extraordinary degree, 
migration during the depression has been toward the worst land areas as measured 
either by the agricultural income or the plane of living indices, and therefore to 
the very regions which past experience has shown to be least capable of providing 
a decent living’. The report makes clear that whatever directions of migration 
may be desirable within the United States, they cannot be determined by the course 
of the depression years. It concludes that migration movements will continue to be 
necessary to make the best use of human and material resources. 


Hechaluz, Deutscher Landesverband. Arbeiterinnen erzdhlen. Kampf und 
Leben in Erez Jisrael. Berlin, Kedem, 1935. xi + 323 pp. 


Contains a number of articles by women who emigrated to Palestine during the 
years 1904-1914 and 1919-1922 to make a livelihood there. Nearly all these women 
are agricultural workers ; they describe their personal experiences and recollections. 
Some articles, however, concern other branches of activity, such as those dealing 
with the woman factory worker, the woman worker in the building industry, and 
the domestic help. The writers describe the many difficulties that emigrants 
experience in the effort to adapt themselves to new conditions of life and work, 
their struggle for the right to work, their organisation, their relations with the 
Jewish community as a whole, etc. 
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Heim de Balsac, F., and Heim de Balsac, H. Hygiéne et industries. (Hygiéne des 
industries et des professions. Prophylaxie des maladies professionnelles. Technique 
sanitaire. Hygiene des fabrications.) Publication du Centre de biologie industrielle 
du Conservatoire national des arts et métiers avec le concours du Comité Biologia. 
Paris, 1934. Fasc. 1,76 pp. Fasc. II, vi + 77 + 133 pp. 


Analytical summaries of the work carried out by the “Conservatoire national des 
arts et métiers’’ and the “Institut d’hygiéne industrielle’? of the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine. The first fascicule, which concerns the period 1923-1933, deals with 
occupational poisoning by the following substances : lead, mercury, arsenic, carbon 
monoxyde, amylacetate, acetone, benzene, nitrobenzene, aniline ; it also examines 
the work of sewer workers, pneumonoconiosis, and brass-founders’ ague. The 
second fascicule is exclusively devoted to an exposition of the methods of deter- 
mining and measuring the following noxious elements in the air; vapours from 
aromatic carbides, ether, ethyl alcohol, ethyl acetate, acetone, amylacetate, hydro- 
cyanic acid, carbon oxychloride, tetrachlorethane, pentachlorethane, tetraethyl 
lead, carbon monoxide, and mercury. 


Jenks, C. Wilfred. Some Characteristics of International Labour Conventions. 
Reprinted from The Canadian Bar Review, No. 7, September 1935. Pp. 448-462. 


This article gives an interesting and clear account of the features that distin- 
guish International Labour Conventions from other international conventions. 


—— The Relation between Membership of the League of Nations and Member- 
ship of the International Labour Organisation. Reprinted from The British Year 
Book of International Law, 1935. Pp. 79-83. London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 

In a short but substantial article Mr. Jenks examines the possibility of a State 
that is not a Member of the League of Nations being admitted to membership of the 
International Labour Organisation. He reviews the arguments advanced in favour 
of this solution and notes that it has become the accepted practice. 


Johnson, Charles §. Shadow of the Plantation. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. xxiv + 215 pp., illustr. 

This remarkable book is the result of an investigation, undertaken by members 
of the staff of the Social Science Department of Fisk University under the distin- 
guished Negro Professor Charles S. Johnson, into the lives of six hundred Negro 
families in Macon County, Alabama. The object of the study was “to portray 
realistically the life of a rural Negro community under the influence of a plantation 
economy’’. It is given a vivid human interest by frequent quotations from the 
Negroes’ own description of their lives and conditions, and covers their social life, 
the family, economic life, the school, religion and the church, recreation and health. 

In a concluding chapter, Professor Johnson shows that it has been impossible 
for these Negroes of the cotton belt “to escape the force of tradition, as represented 
in the customs established under the institution of slavery, and adhered to, by the 
white population in their relation to the Negroes, and by the Negroes in relation 
to themselves’’. Slavery, however, “was an incidental product of the plantation 
and ... the habits and customs of the Negroes... were both shaped and preserved 
by the conditions inherent in the plantation system itself’’. The plantation system, 
which was a frontier economy characterised by dependence on one staple crop 
(tobacco or cotton) and constant movement to virgin soil, became archaic with 
the extension of the frontier to the sea, but it still persists and “soil exhaustion and 
abandonment go on despite the fact that the limit of the frontier has been reached’’. 
And the author concludes that “the situation suggests the need of a complete 
reorganisation of agriculture, and particularly in the Cotton Belt, in respect to 
both production and distribution ’’. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Wirischaftsstatisches Jahrbuch 
1933-1935. Vienna, 1935. 496 pp., diagrams. 


Kamnrath, Fritz. Vergiftungen durch Arsen und seine Verbindungen als Berufs- 
krankheiten im Sinne der Verordnung vom 11. Februar 1929 und die Erscheinungen 
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derselben speziell in der Mundhéhle! Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Wiirde eines Doktor medicinae dentariae einer Hohen Medizinischen Fakultat der 
Christian-Albrechts- Universitat zu Kiel. Kiel, R. Eggert, 1934. 21 pp. 

Thesis dealing with lesions in general, and lesions of the mouth in particular, 
caused by poisoning by arsenic and its compounds. 


Kanehara, K. Kwahei Seido no Doko to Hon-i Seisakujo no Jakkan mondai. 
(Movement of Monetary System and Some Questions relating to Monetary Basis.) 
World’s Economic Questions Series. Tokyo, Shunju Sha, 1934. 68 pp. 


Kleist, Dr. Karl Freiherr v. Betrieb und Betriebsschutz in wirtschaftsrechtlicher 
Beleuchiung. Wiirzburg, Konrad Triltsch, 1935. x + 108 pp. 


Kreil, Dr. I. Anleitung des Reichsversicherungsamts tiber den Kreis der nach 
der Reichsversicherungsordnung gegen Invalidat und gegen Krankheit versicherten 
Personen. Nach dem neuesten Stande der Gesetzgebung und Rechisprechung. Die 
Praxis der Reichsversicherung. Herausgegeben von Dr. I. Kremi. Band 3. Berlin, 
Reimar Hobbing, 1935. 270 pp. 

The Instructions explaining the legal provisions determining the persons liable 
to compulsory social insurance in Germany (invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and 
orphans’ insurance, and sickness and maternity insurance) which were published by 
the German Federal Social Insurance Office in 1912, at the time the Social Insurance 
Code came into force, have not so far been amended. In the course of years, however, 
the courts have decided a large number of questions that these Instructions them- 
selves had not settled, or that have arisen as a result of legislative reforms. The 
application of the Instructions therefore requires a knowledge of the relevant 
legal practice. The work under review contains the text of the Instructions and 
the court decisions defining, extending, or restricting the original scope of their 
provisions. 


Kreil, J. Die Arbeits- und Erwerbsunfahigkeit in der deutschen Sozialversicherung 
Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1935. v11+320 pp. 


The author who is an official in the German Federal Social Insurance Office, 
deals with certain concepts which play an important part in the application of 
socia insurance in Germany; they are incapacity to work, incapacity to earn, 
invalidity, and occupational incapacity. The book deals with matters which 
have rarely been submitted to systematic examination, and is primarily designed 
for the use of social insurance institutions and offices ; it will also be useful to 
medical experts whose opinion is called for as a basis for the decisions of these 
bodies. 


Kojima, E. Kokusai Shakai Jigyo (International Social Work). World’s 
Economic Questions Series. Tokyo, Shunju Sha, 1934. 45 pp. 


Leake, H. Martin. Unity. National and Imperial. With a Preface by Sir 
Edward Grice. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1935. 320 pp. 


In this series of essays, the Principal of the Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
culture, Trinidad, puts forward the view that the future both of British agriculture 
and of tropical agriculture depends on the introduction of a system of “ vertical 
co-operation ’’. By this term the author means the organisation of the agricultural 
industry by large corporations on a profit-sharing basis; in the colonies such 
corporations might take the form of chartered companies. At a time when the 
question of colonial development is becoming increasingly acute, Dr. Leake’s 
discussion of the best methods of organising agricultural production is of particular 
interest. 


Lugli, G., and Filibeck, G. Jl porto di Roma imperiale e agro portuense. Rome, 
1935. 277 pp. illustr. 


McCord, Carey P., Holden, F. R., and Johnston, Jan. The Basophilic Aggrega- 
tion Test for Lead Absorption and Lead Poisoning Ten Years after its First Use. 
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Cincinnati, The Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories, 1935. 15 pp., tables, 
diagrams. 


Miraldi, Giovanni. La concause di incapacita negli infortuni in agricoltura. 
Reprinted from the review L’ Assistenza sociale agricola, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1935. 
Rome, 1935. 14 pp. 

Under Italian law compensation for loss of working capacity due to an indus- 
trial accident takes the form of a lump sum and not of a pension. The author 
examines the question whether the amount paid in respect of a first accident 
should be deducted from any higher amount which the victim might claim in 
respect of a subsequent accident, and his conclusion is in the affirmative. 


Nash, E.F. Machines and Purchasing Power. London, George Routledge, 
1935. vil-+229 pp. 

This book deals with the problem of trade depression, and examines the thesis 
that depression occurs because the development of the productive powers of 
modern industry have not been accompanied by any parallel development of the 
mechanism of distribution. The author considers and criticises the proposals 
of a number of British writers in this field, and concludes with a series of proposals 
of his own, including nationalisation of the Bank of England, the establishment 
of a national investment board, the encouragement of capital expenditure by a 
low rate of interest, and a systematic public works policy. He also considers very 
briefly the problem of depressed areas and the possibilities of reviving international 
trade. 


National “ Safety First’’ Association. Report of Proceedings of the National 
Safety Congress 1935, held in London 29-31 May. London. 100 pp. 5s. 


Panstwowy Instytut Naukowy Gospodarstwa Wiejskiego. Badania nad opla- 
calnoscia gospodarstw wloscianskich w roku gospodarczym 1932-33 (od 1 Lipca 
1932 do 30 Czerwca 1933). Bibljoteka Pulawska. Serja prac spoleczno-gospo- 
darezych, Nr. 53. Warsaw, 1935. vi1-+164 pp., tables. 

Contains the results of an enquiry made every year by the Putawy Agricultural 
Institute. Apart from the data of a purely technical nature which it contains, 
the work is of great interest for the study of social problems of the Polish country- 
side. It includes in particular estimates enabling a comparison to be made between 
the standard of living of the peasant farmers and that of industrial and agricul- 
tural workers. In addition to data concerning the receipts of peasant families, it 
gives interesting figures relating to the consumption of industrial products and 
agricultural products of peasant origin. 


Pap, Géza. La Hongrie et l’Organisation internationale du Travail. Extrait 
de La Hongrie dans les relations internationales, ouvrage publié par I’ Association 
hongroise des Affaires étrangéres et pour la Société des Nations. Budapest, 
Athenaeum, 1935. 9 pp. 


Petersen, Uwe. Die Berufskrankheiten der Mundhihle durch Phosphor gemdss 
Verordnung vom 11.11.1929. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wiirde 
eines Doktor medicinae dentariae der Hohen Medizinischen Fakultit der Christian- 
Albrechts-Universitat zu Kiel. Kiel, Peter Flohrs, 1934, 20 pp. 

Thesis dealing with lesions of the mouth and teeth due to phosphorus poisoning, 
examined chiefly from the standpoint of the German legislation on compensation 
for occupational diseases. 


Plasky, E. Crise économique et travail féminin. Reprinted from the Revue du 
Travail, February and March 1935. Brussels. 148 pp. 

The author, who, in addition to data derived from official statistics, has used 
the results of direct enquiries carried out in over 1,800 industrial, commercial, 
and administrative establishments in Belgium, studies the problem of the distri- 
bution of work between the sexes, analysing in particular the influence that new 
technical processes and the economic depression may have in this connection. 
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Pouzin, Joseph. L’évolution économique de la Grande- Bretagne depuis l'abandon 
de V’étalon-or, 1931-1935. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1935. 333 pp. 

The author traces the considerable improvement which has taken place in 
the British agricultural, industrial, and financial situation since the departure of 
the pound from the gold standard. He attributes the progress in agriculture 
mainly to the effects of the Agricultural Marketing Acts ; in industry, to the double 
protection afforded by the depreciation of the pound and the imposition of tariffs ; 
and in the financial field to the effect of the balancing of the budget and the lower- 
ing of the long-term rate of interest in restoring confidence. He points out that 
the recovery has been almost entirely confined to the home market, and is not 
likely to spread much further without a revival of international trade. In spite 
of certain relative advantages obtained by Great Britain from her depreciated 
currency, the author claims that this policy has been responsible for serious mone- 
tary crises elsewhere, and that a return to stability of exchanges and the gold 
standard is necessary for the revival of international trade and world recovery. 


Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften-Raif- 
feisen. Jahrbuch (5. Jahrgang 1933 und 1934). Berlin, 1935. 1v+-75 pp. 


Reichsversicherungs-Ordnung. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1935. xvi + 527 pp. 

While many important amendments have been made to the German Social 
Insurance Code in recent years, the time for the issue of a new official edition 
of the Code has not yet come, since the fundamental reform of the social insurance 
system undertaken by the National-Socialist Government must first be carried 
into effect. In the absence of an up-to-date official text, and to meet the require- 
ments of those concerned, Messrs. Kohlhammer have published this new edition, 
which takes into account all the amendments made up to September 1935. 


Ronald, David. Handbook on Offensive Trades. Foreword by Sir Leslie MACKEN- 
zig. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, William Hodge, 1935. x11-+204 pp. 

This book is designed chiefly for the use of medical officers of health, sanitary 
inspectors, and other local authority officials concerned in the administration 
of the law relating to statutory offensive businesses, and the heads of undertakings 
in these industries. It includes an account of the author’s researches into different 
problems relating to hygienic conditions in factories. The subjects treated are 
as follows: general requirements for a good factory, the sources of foul air, site 
and building of factories, steam boilers, concentrating plant, fans, destruction or 
deodorisation of condenser air, organisation and management of an offensive 
business, statutory control. Reference to the information supplied is facilitated 
by a detailed alphabetical index. 


Sachet, Adrien. T'raité théorique et pratique de la législation sur les accidents 
du travail et les maladies professionnelles. 1. Huitiéme édition revue et mise au 
courant de la législation et de la jurisprudence par Francois CasTeiL. Paris, 
Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1934. v1+749 pp. 

The object of the seventh edition of this theoretical and practical treatise on 
French legislation relating to industrial accidents and occupational diseases was 
to co-ordinate the numerous texts of laws and regulations, and the more important 
legal decisions given since the original Act of 9 April 1898 down to April 1926. 
Nearly eight years have passed since the seventh edition of this masterly work of 
Counsellor Sachet appeared. In order to take into account subsequent changes 
in the law and regulations and new legal decisions, Mr. Francois Casteil, Counsellor 
at the Court of Cassation, has brought it up to date in the present edition, which, 
like the former one, is a complete manual of legislation, theory, and legal practice 
relating to the subject. It is a homogeneous, vigorous work, meeting many require- 
ments, clear and accessible to the general reader, jurists, employers, or workers. 
The part containing a comparison of the French legislation with that of other 
countries, which occupied a large place in former editions, has been brought up 
to date. The Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Organisation are compared with the provisions of French law. Whenever a useful 
lesson can be drawn, the development of German legal practice is compared with 
that of French legal practice. It will be recalled that the departments of Haut- 
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Rhin, Bas-Rhin, and Moselle remain, except for minor changes, under the German 
social insurance law. The author has not confined himself to a comparison of the 
legal practice of Alsace-Lorraine and that of the rest of France, but devotes a 
whole chapter to the study of the difficulties inherent in the application of two 
different legislations in French territory. Finally, the ratification by France of 
the Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents is dealt with at length in a 
chapter on questions of international law arising out of laws on industrial accidents. 
In spite of the variety of questions treated, reference to them is made easy and 
rapid through the inclusion of an analytical table of contents, an alphabetical 
index, and texts of laws, given in the appendices, of which each paragraph or impor- 
tant word is followed by the number of the section of the treatise which contains 
a commentary on it. 


Sandberger, Martin. Die Sozialversicherung im nationalsozialistischen Staat. 
Grundsdtzliches zur Streitfrage: WVersicherung oder Wersorgung? Inaugural- 
Dissertation. Eberhard-Karls-Universitit zu Tiibingen. Urach (Wiirttbg.), 
1934. 93 pp. 

After explaining the difference between social insurance and non-contributory 
pensions, the author recalls the discussions that have taken place since the German 
revolution of 1848 down to the present day, on the respective value of the two 
principles involved. In his opinion, the idea of the totalitarian State propounded 
by the National-Socialists puts an end to these discussions once and for all, and 
he advocates the introduction in Germany of non-contributory old-age pensions 
and the elimination from the branches of social insurance to be retained of the 
“class character’’ they possess at present. 


Schmidt, Dr. Dora, and Jaussi, Dr. Nelli. Frauenarbeit und Arbeitslosigkeit. 
Separatabdruck aus Katholische Schweizerin, 15. Februar 1935. 7 pp. 

Two measures concerning women workers which have often been advocated 
as a means of combating unemployment in Switzerland are the prohibition of 
the immigration of foreign women workers, especially domestic servants, and the 
transfer of women workers in industry and commerce to housework and the hotel 
industry. This article is intended as a warning against the adoption of these pro- 
posals, the authors showing that their wholesale application would be difficult 
and often inadvisable. 


Sen, Sachin. Studies in the Land Economics of Bengal. Foreword by the Hon. 
Sir. B. P. Sincu Roy, Kt. Calcutta, The Book Co., 1935. x1+402-++-1v pp., tables. 
G rupees. 


Siegfried, A., and others. L’économie dirigée. Conférences organisées par la 
Société des anciens éléves et éléves de |’Ecole libre des sciences politiques. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1934. 304 pp. 15 frs. 

This book reproduces several lectures by particularly competent authorities 
(Messrs. A. SrEGFRIED DE Marcitiy, P. Ernest-Picarp, L. Mario, Paul Rey- 
NAUD, E. Monicx, M. HEerMant, G. Roumitmac, P. Devinat, C. J. GiGNnoux) 
on experiments in economic planning in the United States, Germany, Italy, and 
the U.S.S.R. In the conclusions, Mr. C. J. Gignoux emphasises the fact that the 
four countries studied have been led to adopt economic planning for very different 
reasons, and that all have understood and applied it in a different way. There 
exists, therefore, a wide disparity both in their conception of economic planning 
and in the means employed. Russia alone applies an a priori system of economic 
planning, starting from the Marxist theory, and has advanced rapidly and very 
far. In Germany also, although in a much lesser measure, the economic experiment 
is the outcome of a pre-established political theory, whereas a complete absence 
of theory is the characteristic feature of the American experiment. The Italian 
economy may be regarded, according to Mr. Gignoux, as a mixed economic system 
resulting from adaptation to circumstances combined with a preconceived policy. 
As regards France, Mr. Gignoux considers that she should not imitate the attempts 
at economic planning made in other countries, but should make an effort guided 
by voluntary discipline in order to avoid chaos and make State intervention 
unnecessary. 
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Simone, Luigi de. L’avenir du machinisme. Conférence donnée le 7 juin 1935 
& l’Ecole des Hautes études commerciales de l’ Université de Lausanne. Lausanne, 


Payot, 1935. 28 pp. (typescript). 2 frs. 


—— Le chémage technologique dans Vindustrie allemande. Lausanne, Payot, 
1935. 29 pp. (typescript). 2 frs. 

In the first pamphlet Mr. de Simone paints a striking picture of the dislocation 
in production caused by technical discoveries and the development of mechanis- 
ation, with the resulting and increasingly frequent dismissals of workers. In- 
stability of employment is further aggravated by the fact that the so-called luxury 
industries, in which demand is subject to sudden variations, are acquiring a growing 
importance in production as a whole. Nevertheless, in the author’s opinion, the 
increase in unemployment is not due to technical progress, which, in the long run, 
has always created new possibilities of work, but rather to the fall in consumption 
resulting from the disequilibrium of the different elements of the national economy. 

In the second pamphlet Mr. de Simone summarises the enquiries carried out 
in a number of industries in Germany into the increase in hourly output following 
the progressive mechanisation of these industries. 


Simson, F. W., and Strachan, A. Sutherland. Silicosis and Tuberculosis. 
Observations on the Origin and Character of Silicotic Lesions as shown in Cases 
occurring on the Witwatersrand. Publications of the South African Institute for 
Medical Research, No. XXXVI, Vol. VI, pp. 367-406. Johannesburg, 1935. 

A study of the réle of tuberculosis in the development of the silicotic nodule. 
A detailed examination of the histology of silicotic lesions (silicosis of simple type, 
and silicosis of infective type), in the first part, and an account of the results of 
inoculation into guineapigs of silicotic lesions of both types from the lungs of 
deceased Witwatersrand gold miners, in the second part, show that silicosis and 
tuberculosis are in origin two distinct pathological processes, although there is 
a type of silicosis which is infective from the outset. The third part of the study, 
which records observations on the mineral residues extracted from silicotic lungs, 
shows that the amount of such residues is much higher in silicotic than in non- 
silicotic lungs, and is in general proportion to the degree of silicotic change which 
is ultimately reached. The authors’ general conclusion is that the retention in 
the lung of silicious dust is a necessary precursor to the development of silicosis, 
whether in its simple or its infective form, and that the amount of retained dust 
determines the degree of the silicotic process which follows. On the other hand, 
although some silicotic lesions are infective from the outset, in many other lesions 
no evidence of the influence of an infective factor is found, either at their origin 
or in their further progress. The latter lesions appear to be the outcome of a 
distinctive pathological reaction of the lung tissue to the presence of the retained 
silicious dust. These conclusions are contrary to the theory advanced by other 
investigators, according to which the element of tuberculosis is indispensable to 
the development of silicotic lesions. 


Standing Joint Committee of Industrial Women’s Organisations. Women in 
Industry. Foreword by Sir Walter Citrine. London. 16 pp. 1d. 

Contains facts and figures concerning women employed in British industry, 
dealing in turn with wages in Trade Board trades, wages regulated by Joint In- 
dustrial Councils, trade union agreements in unorganised and unregistered trades, 
health insurance, old-age pensions, and unemployment insurance. The Committee 
consider that further protective legislation is necessary for both men and women 
workers, and that in certain directions additional protective legislation is necessary 
in the interests of women workers ; freedom to work should not however be denied 
to a woman simply because she is married. With regard to equal pay for equal 
work, it is stated that owing to the modern development of industry, the problem 
is no longer a sex problem but one of how to get a fair rate fixed for a certain job 
irrespective of who is working on it. 


Stark, Werner. Ursprung und Aufstieg der landwirtschaftlichen Grossbetriebe 
in den béhmischen;Ldndern. Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultat 
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der Deutschen Universitat in Prag von den Professoren Oskar ENGLANDER, Edgar 
M. Fo.tin und Wilhelm WeizsAcker. 7. Heft. Prague, Leipzig, Vienna, Rudolf 
M. Rohrer, 1934. 84 pp. 

This study deals with the origin and development of large estates in Bohemia. 
The subject is especially interesting in view of the agrarian reform carried out 
in Czechoslovakia. 


Steinemann, Dr. Eugen. Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Landflucht. 
Zurich, Oprecht und Helbling, 1934. 77 pp. 

The author attempts to give a general economic survey of the rural exodus, the 
main cause of which he considers to be the insufficient demand for agricultural 
products as compared with the increased efficiency of agricultural labour. In 
examining the consequences of the rural exodus, he arrives at the conclusion that, 
from a purely economic point of view, the exodus must in general be regarded as 
favourable and that the measures taken to combat it are usually inappropriate. 


Svaz kovodelniku v Ceskoslovenské republice. Zprava o cinnosti Svazu kovo- 
delniku v Ceskoslovenské republice za spravni obdobi 1932-34. Prague. 304 pp. 


Report of the Czechoslovak Metal Workers’ Union for the period 1932-34, 


Sveriges Industriférbund. Sveriges Industri. Stockholm, Iduns Tryckeri 
aktiebolag, 1935. 475 pp. 

A survey of Swedish industry, issued by the Swedish Federation of Industries, 
with the assistance of several prominent experts, on the occasion of its twenty- 
fifth annual meeting. 


Symposium on Silicosis. An unofficial transcript of the Silicosis Symposium 
held in connection with the Trudeau School of Tuberculosis at Saranac Lake, 
N.Y., 18-22 June 1934, Edited by B. E. Kuecaite. Wansan (Wis.), 1934. 99 pp. 

The reports contained in this volume deal with the following questions : etiology 
of silicosis ; dust concentrations and methods of measurement ; pathology, human 
and experimental ; occupational history of the sick person ; clinical aspects and 
physical findings ; roentgenological findings and diagnosis ; engineering methods 
of prevention (dust control); medical and legislative measures of prevention ; 
fibrosis in lung disease. 


Ta Chen. Depopulation and Culture. Lingnan University Chapter. The Phi 
Tau Phi Lecture Series, No. 11. Canton, Lingnan University, 1934. 16 pp. 

The author, who is Professor of Sociology in Tsing Hua University, Peiping, 
examines the situation in China as regards density of population, emigration, 
and birth control, and reaches the conclusion that “ population growth must be 
considered in relation to land, technology, and folkways, in order to determine 
whether a certain population under certain conditions is suffering from the evils 
of over-population ”’. 


Taylor, Paul Schuster. An American-Mezxican Frontier. Nueces County, Texas. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1934. xu1-+337 pp., illustr. 
$3.50. 

This book is mainly a survey of the problems connected with the immigration 
of Mexicans into the southern counties of Texas and more especially into Nueces 
County. Thousands of Mexican immigrants enter each summer as cotton pickers, 
and most of them receive advances of money to cover transportation. ‘“ Some- 
times railroad or bus fare is advanced, or more recently gasoline money ; some- 
times the farmer himself arranges truck transportation, sometimes men with 
trucks bring loads of pickers and ‘ sell’ them to the farmer for the price of their 
transportation. Then there are groceries to be bought, for which the farmer again 
makes an advance.’’ The result is indebtedness and, in spite of the Federal laws 
prohibiting “ peonage ’’—the definition of which is quoted from a statute of 1867 
as being“... any attempt... to establish, maintain, or enforce, directly or 
indirectly, the voluntary or involuntary service or labour of any persons as peons, 
n liquidation of any debt or obligation ...’’—the fairly frequent occurrence of 
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temporary peonage. The author also gives valuable information regarding the 
earnings of immigrants, their relations with other workers and their position in 
the social, economic, and political organisation of the County, the application 
of the compulsory education laws, segregation in school, residence, and society, 
and the attitude of Texans towards immigration. 


The British Year Book of International Law, 1935. Sixteenth Year of Issue. 
London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1935. vi+248 pp. 

This volume of the British Year Book of International Law contains several 
articles and notes of interest to students of the International Labour Organisation. 
Mr. Jacques SECRETAN writes upon “The Independence granted to Agents of 
the International Community in their Relations with National Public Author- 
ities’, Mr. C. W. JENKs upon “ The Relation between Membership of the League 
of Nations and Membership of the International Labour Organisation ’’, and 
upon “Expulsion from the League of Nations’’, Professor Norman BENTWwICcH 
upon “The League of Nations and Refugees ’’, and Professor Manley O. Hupson 
upon “ The Members of the League of Nations ”’. 


Thomas, Ivor. Housing Principles. Fabian Tract No. 242. London, The Fabian 
Society. 13 pp. 2d. 


Tissembaum, Mariano R. La legislacién del trabajo y su fuente de investigacién. 
Seminario de derecho industrial y obrero. Facultad de ciencias juridicas y sociales 
de la Universidad nacional del Litoral. Santa Fé, 1935. 373 pp. 

A bibliographical directory in which some 3,000 articles on labour questions 
which have appeared in the Argentine Press between 1931 and 1934 are systematic- 
ally indexed by subject. In the preface Professor Tissembaum emphasises the 
value of such material for the study of social problems. 


Trades Union Congress. Report of Proceedings of the 67th Annual Trades Union 
Congress held at Margate, 2-6 September 1935. Edited by Sir Walter Citrine. 


Reported by J. McINrosu. London, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, The Co-opera- 
tive Printing Society, 1935. 512 pp. 

A note on the sixty-seventh Session of the British Trade Union Congress 
appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LV, No. 14, 30 September 1935, 
pages 361-373. 


Trouard Riolle, Y. Les activités féminines en agriculture. Paris, Editions Spes, 
1935. 267 pp. 12 frs. + 

Deals with the part that the woman in agriculture is called upon to play, her 
duties, and the best way to carry them out in order to derive from her work material 
and moral satisfaction from the Christian standpoint. The book is in three parts, 
dealing respectively with women’s activities on the farm and in the village, women 
and French legislation relating to agriculture, and women and occupational organis- 
ation. 


Ulmer, Ferdinand. Héhenflucht. Hine statistische Untersuchung der Gebirgs- 
entsiedlung Deutschtirols. Schlern-Schriften, Veréffentlichungen zur Landeskunde 
von Siidtirol. Herausgegeben von R. v. KLEBELSBERG. Innsbriick, Wagner, 1935. 
134 pp. 4.50 marks. 

Statistical examination of the depopulation of the mountain regions of the 
Austrian Tyrol. The author points out that the question of the exodus from the 
mountain districts should be considered as a special aspect of the general problem of 
the rural exodus. He examines the methods which should be applied in using the 
results of the population census for the different mountain districts according to 
their altitude. 


Union des industries chimiques. Annuaire, 1935-36. Paris. 544 pp. 


Union syndicale suisse. Les fédérations syndicales suisses en 1934. Berne, 1935. 
36 pp. 
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Ustredni svaz ceskoslovenskych Druzstev. Vyrocni Zprava 1934. Prague, 1935. 


216 pp. 
Report for 1934 of the Central Union of Czechoslovakian Co-operative Societies. 


Ustredni svaz ces. hospodarskych spolecenstev v CSR. v Brne. Cestou organisace 
odbytu. Prdce a pracovni smernice moravsktho zemedelského druistevnictvi. Brno, 
1934. 87 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is published by the Central Union of Czech Co-operative 
Agricultural Societies, deals with the marketing of agricultural products in Moravia. 


—— Druzstevnictvi 1934. Zprava situacni a programova pro druzstva sdruzena 
v ustrednim svazu v Brne. By Frantisek Simek. Brno, 1934. 41 pp. 

Report for 1934 on the situation and programme of the co-operative societies 
affiliated to the Central Union of Czech Co-operative Agricultural Societies. 


Vaje, Dr. Werner, and Weber, Dr. Hans H. Hygiene in Setzmaschinenrdumen. 
Eine Untersuchung der Arbeitsbedingungen. Im Auftrage des Technischen Aus- 
schusses der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Arbeitsschutz. Schriften aus dem Gesamt- 
gebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
Arbeitsschutz. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1935. 48 pp. 3.30 marks. 

The authors set out to give a full account of health conditions in workrooms 
in the printing industry where composing machines are used. In addition to 
measurements of the atmospheric conditions in these workrooms, they describe 
researches to the amount of lead, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide present 
in the air, and studies of the dusts deposited. In the introduction, the represent- 
ative of the German Society for the Protection of Labour, under whose auspices 
the enquiry of Drs. Vaje and Weber was carried out, considers that its results 
will permit the indication of means for the improvement of health conditions in 
composing-machine rooms. 


Verbond von Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Negende Verslag, Juli 1934-Juli 1935. 
The Hague, 1935. 97 pp., tables. 


Veuchet, Edmond. La professionnalisation de l’école industrielle. Brussels, 
Edition de la Revue Savoir et Beauté. 12 pp., illustr. 


Vogel, Victor de. Le préapprentissage et l’'admission des enfants de 12 a 14 ans 
dans lenseignement professionnel. Ligue de lenseignement. Document No. 93. 
Brussels, 1935. 35 pp. 


Whyte, William. Financing New York City. Foreword by Dr. Joseph D. 
McGotprick. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1935. vui+70 pp. 50 cents. 

“A reasonably complete and contemporary bird’s-eye picture of the City’s 
finances *’, according to Dr. McGoldrick, former Comptroller of New York City. 
While Dr. McGoldrick states in the foreword that he does not agree with all the 
author’s comments and conclusions, he points out that the article is particularly 
timely, since the last five years have added relief financing, Federal public works 
loans, and the Bankers’ Agreement to the financial operations of New York City, 
whose budget is more than two million dollars larger than that of California, the 
largest State budget in the Union, and almost as large as the combined budgets 
of all the other States west of the Mississippi. 


Williams, Tom. Labour's Way to Use the Land. Labour Shows the Way. 
General Editor, Clement H. Attlee, M.P. London, Methuen, 1935. 120 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The author sets forth the need for a policy to restore agriculture to the place 
it ought to hold in the national economy of Great Britain. He considers that the 
expedients hitherto tried by Governments to improve the lot of the farmer, such 
as protection, subsidies, and the marketing schemes inaugurated since 1931, do 
not constitute a policy for agriculture as a whole, and that they fail to provide 
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the necessary price-fixing machinery and to take the demands of the consumer 
into consideration. Labour’s plan will have the following primary objectives : 
(a) to ensure that the farmer and the labourer get a fair remuneration for their 
work ; (b) to secure the full development and best use of the land ; (c) to ensure 
effective control over prices and margins in order adequately to safeguard the 
consumer. The steps necessary to carry out this policy would include the nationalis- 
ation of the land, the setting up of national agricultural and marketing commissions 
and county committees, the amendment of the Wages Act, the provision of unem- 
ployment insurance with a view to improving the position of the agricultural 
worker, better education and housing, and amenities of country life. 


Wood, Herbert G. Communism, Christian and Marzist. The Social Service 
Lecture, 1935. Published for the Social Service Lecture Trust. London, The 
Epworth Press, 1935. 90 pp. 


Wyndham, The Hon. H. A. The Atlantic and Slavery. A report in the Study 
Group Series of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Problems of Imperial 
Trusteeship. London, Humphrey Milford, 1935. vi + 310 pp., maps. 


This volume inaugurates an enquiry which is to form a comprehensive study 
of certain aspects of the relations between Europeans, Indians, and Negroes on 
the Eastern and Western shores of the Atlantic Ocean. It covers the period from 
the days of the earliest settlements down to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Its chief preoccupation, therefore, is not the question of slavery, which is dealt 
with in Part III, but that of the policies of Europeans on the West Coast of Africa 
and the East Coast of America towards the African and Indian communities with 
which they came into contact. 


Zaklad ubezpieczen spolecznych. Wydzial ubezpieczniowotechniczy. Institut 
central des assurances sociales. Section actuarielle. Podstawy techniczne ubez- 
pieczenia emerytalnego pracownikow umyslowych 4.5%. Bases techniques de lVassu- 
rance-invalidité-vieillesse-décés des travailleurs intellectuels 4,5%. Warsaw, 1935. 
106 pp. 

The actuarial section of the Polish Social Insurance Institute presents in a 
particularly felicitous form the numerical tables adopted in the professional work- 
ers’ invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance system. These tables, 
to which explanatory notes are appended, are preceded by an analysis of the 
data (mortality and invalidity expectation, etc.) on which the technical bases 
rest. The theoretical part of this work is an important contribution to the study 
of a fundamental question in the technique of social insurance, i.e. the criticism 
and the justification of the choice of life tables. It may be usefully consulted in 
every country where, as in Poland, recourse must necessarily be had to bases 
derived from foreign experience. A summary in French is included. 


Zenkoku Sangyo Dantai Rengo Kai Jimukyoku. (Secretariat of National Con- 
federation of Industrial Associations.) Beikoku Shitsugo Hoken Mondai. (Questions 
of Unemployment Insurance in the United States.) Tokyo, 1935. 39 pp. 


Zentralverband der cechoslovakischen Industriellen. Der Zentralverband der 
cechoslovakischen Industriellen im Jahre 1934. Prague. 97 pp. 


Zingg, Ernst. Die Sonntags Ruhe. Biblisch, volkswirtschaftlich und rechtlich 
begriindet. Zurich, Schweizerische Verband evangelischer Arbeiter und Ange- 
stellter, 1934. 55 pp. 


As its title indicates, this pamphlet, which is published by the Swiss Union 
of Evangelical Workers and Salaried Employees, expounds primarily the strictly 
religious arguments in favour of the weekly rest day. The exposition of the eco- 
nomic reasons, which are advanced secondarily, lays particular emphasis on the 
need for the application of complete Sunday rest in the artificial silk industry. 
The pamphlet ends with a short account of the provisions of the Swiss Federal 
legislation on the weekly rest. 
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Zweig, Ferdynand. Ekonomja a technika. Cracow, Towarzystwo Ekonomiczne, 
1935. 251 pp. 

This book deals with the relation between economy and technique ; it contains 
the following parts: analytical (analysis of technical progress) ; theoretical (pro- 
blem of the compensation of technological unemployment, and influence of tech- 
nical progress on the distribution of national income) ; sociological (sources and 
limits of technical progress); practical (struggle against technological unem- 
ployment). A particularly interesting chapter deals with the réle of technical 
progress in the class war and the struggle for economic supremacy among the 
nations. The author reaches the conclusion that technical progress leads to the 
dictatorship of the financially strongest undertakings, the capitalist class, and 
capitalist countries in the competition between States. The two forces that to-day 
have technical progress at their disposal, i.e. capitalist monopoly and militarism, 
misuse it in the struggle for the dictatorship. A close analysis of the problem of 
the compensation of technological unemployment by the increase in the volume 
of production leads the author to the view that, instead of talking of compensation 
and technological unemployment as alternatives, an examination should be made 
of the point at which compensation is effected and the conditions that stimulate 
or retard it. The author is a proponent of the liberal theory, advocating what 
he calls the “ natural’? methods of combating technological unemployment 
(increase of capitalisation, efforts towards raising the profit-making capacity of 
undertakings, elasticity of the labour market, direction of technical progress 
towards certain branches of the national economy, etc.). 


Zwiazek Zydowskich Towarzystw Spoldzielzych w Polsce. Union des sociétés 
coopératives juives en Pologne. Statystyka Spoldzielni za 1933 rok. Statistique des 
coopératives pour l’an 1933. Warsaw. 122 pp., typescript. 
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